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PROFESSOR VILLARI’'S NEW WORK. 


The FIRST TWO CENTURIES of FLORENTINE HISTORY: the Repub- 


lics and Parties at the Time of Dante. By Professor PASQUALE VILLARI, Author of ‘ The Life of Savonarola,’ 
‘The Life and Times of Machiavelli,’ &c. Translated by LINDA VILLARI. Demy 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 16s. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE MERMAID SERIES.” 


The BEST PLAYS of BEN JONSON. Vol. II. post 8vo. about 500 PP.» front., 
(Next week. 


cloth, 2s. 6d. 


(Three months after date of publication the price will be raised to 3s. 6d. 


An ENCYCLOPEDIA of PROPER NAMES. 1 vol. 13} in. by 10 in. by 3 in. 


bound in half-cloth extra, 2/. 2s. net ; half-morocco, 2/. 15s. net ; also in leather binding. (Just ready. 
*," This volume may be consulted for the name of every person and event of note in history, mythology, and fiction ; 
and for every important place in the geography of the world. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “THE REFORMER'S BOOKSHELF.” 
NIHILISM AS IT IS. Stepniak’s Pamphlets, Translated by E. L. Voynicn, and 
FELIX VOLKHOVSKY'S ‘Claims of the Russian Liberals.’ Introduction by Dr. SPBNCR WATSON. 
The INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. By 
Prof. THOROLD ROGERS. Second Bdition. 2 vols. 


* Full of information of a very valuable kind which is not found elsewhere.”—Liverpool Daily Post, 
wd Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. ty 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY GRANT ALLEN. 


IN the GUIANA FOREST. By James Ropway. 16 Full-Page Illustrations, 


large crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The EXPANSION of SOUTH AFRICA. By the Hon. A. Wimor. Large 


crown 8vo. cloth, with Maps, 5s. 


The MOUNTAINS of CALIFORNIA. By Joun Mum. Fully Illustrated. 


Crown &vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ His book is an admirable one as a foretaste and preparation for any who wish to know more of this land of marvels.” 
Scotsman, 


“THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


Each Volume profusely Illustrated and furnished with Maps and Index, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. each. 


VENICE. By the Hon. ALErHEA WieL.|The CRUSADES: the Story of the 
“ As useful as it is interesting.” Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. By T. A. ARCHER and 
St. James's Gazette. CHAS. LKTHBRIDGE KINGSFORD. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. price 6s. 


The BREHON LAWS: a Legal Handbook, affording a Comprehensive View of 
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ELKIN 


MATHEWS’S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS IN BELLES-LETTRES. 


NOTICE —The considerable First Edition of Mr. Wedmore's new | | 
Short Stories having been exhausted by the Trade before publication, a 
Second Edition is now ready 


ENGLISH EPISODES. By Fxeperick 


WEDMORE. Crown 68vo. 3s. 6d. net 
“The face of the Vicar of Pimlico stands out quite suddenly ‘alert 
and aware for all its goodness,’ and Millicent Sergison c ges at once 
from the ordinary girl into an interesting personality ‘when you learn 
how ‘she heard you so graciously that unawares a value slipped into the 
things that you were saying.’” —Daily Chronicle. 


POEMS. By May Propyy. 
DUBLIN VERSES. By Memsenrs of Trarnity 


CULLEGE. Selected and Edited by H. A. HINKSON, late Scholar 

of Trinity College, Dublin. Royal 16mo. (uniform with ‘The Book 
the Rhymers Club’), 5s. net (Barly in the Spring. 

Will include Contributions by the follow: eaten de Vere, ow 

Wilde, J. K. Ingram, A. P. Graves, J. Todhunter, W. E. TW. 


Rolieston, Edward Dowden, G. A Ravage Arm Dongins 
on, iam 


[Early in December. 


“ The delicate charm of such marvellously accurate sketches is hard | Hyde, R. Y. Tyrrell, G.N. Plunkett, W 
to dese They must be read—and we cannot doubt they will George Wilkins, and Edwin Hamilton. 
be.” —Yorkshire Post. 

PASTORALS of FRANCE. By  =N the KEY of BLUE, and other Prose 
° Essays. Ry JOHN ADDINGTON sy MONDS. With Cover (Hya- 
aay WEDMORE. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. Settenty and Laurel) designed by C. 8. Ricketts. Printed at the 

th diately. Press. Edition. Thick crown Svo. 8s. 6d. net. 

uletude, their truthful- (Ready. 
Bess to the. remote that they depict, of France’ are almost “The Mr. interests! Here are upon 
perfect "—Spectato: the Venetian Zola, upon mediwval an songs, 

iy Plato's and Dante's ideals. of love ; and 


RENUNCIATIONS. By Freperick | 
MORE. | With a Portrait by J. J. Shannon. Third Edition 
8v0. 3s Immed: | 

“ These are studies in polite realism "—Atheneum 

“The sketch is a pure joy....The story of Richard “y+ . _ is told 

with a power not unworthy ‘of the now disabled hand that drew for us 
the lovely old age of M. Parent."—Ma. Trarcc in the New Reviane 


OUT of EGYPT: Stories from the Threshold 
of the East. By PERCY 1 eae AY. Cover Design by Gleeson 
White. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 

Vivid sketches and stories of a and native life. drawn from the 
writer's personal experience in the land of the Pharaohs and the 


SONGS from VAGABONDIA. By Buiss 
CARMAN and RICHARD HOVEY. With Decorations by som B. 
Meteyard. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net (Just publi shed. 

“ Admirably calculated to tickle the artistic palate as well as the fane 
of such lovers of poetry as have a penchant for the breezy style whic 
is popularly supposed to prevail in the butterfly life of Bohemia.... | 
There is plenty of sparkle, plenty of freshness, and full measure ‘ot 
wholesome vigour....The entire collection is vibrant with the en- 
thusiasm of an intellectual tramp who is blessed with a steady thirst and | 
enough small thirst to satisfy it....Both poets are among the men who 
are coming rapidly to the Feeat, one and this volume of their best verses in 
collect 


ed form will win wi read popularity.” 
R. H. Sroppaap in the New York Mail and Erpress. 
TRAVELS ina TREE-TOP. By Dr. C. ©, 
ABBOTT. Small Svo. 5s (Just ready. 


The BIRDS ABOUT US. By Dr. Anporr, 


Over 70 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 5s. 6d. net. (Barly in December. 


POEMS of LIONEL JOHNSON, 
AUTHOR of ‘ — ART of THOMAS HARDY.’ With Title 
by H. P. Ho ted at the Chiswick Press, on Hand- 
ware ove 5s net. In rapid preparation. 


DIVERS! COLORES SERIES. —New Volume. 


POEMS and CAROLS. By Se.wry 
IMAGE. Title-Design by H. P. Horne. l’rinted on Hand-made 
Paper at the Chiswick Press. 16mo. Ss. net. (Barly in December. | 

“Among the artists who have turned poets will shortly have to be 
reckoned Mr. Selwyn I A volume of poems from his pen will be 


published by Mr. E kin Mathews before long. Those who are acquain’ 
with Mr rege will expect and s-real and deep poetic | 
charm in —Daily 


| to 


not a sign anywhere, except may be in the last, that he has more con- 
cern for, or knowledge of, one theme than another. Add to these artistic 
themes the delighted records of English or Italian scenes, with their 
rich beauties of nature or of art, and the human passions that inform 
them. How 4 a sense of great won at no man’s hurt or 
loss mrst man retain. "— Daily Chronicle. 

“ Some of the essays are very charming, in Mr. Symonds’s best style; 
but the first one, that which gives its name to the volume, is at least the 
most curious of the lot.” ker. 

“ The other essays are the work of a sound and sensible critic.” 
National Ob. 


server. 
restrained, and the pre 
charm, while the descriptive 
the Literary World. 


“The literary essays are more 
will find them full of illumination 
the attractiveness which Mr. 8 

this genre.” —Ma. Jas. Asucnorr in 


DANTE: Six Lectures. By Rev. Puinie H, 
WICKSTEED, M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. (Ready. 


The POETRY of TENNYSON. By 


HENRY VAN DYKE. Fourth Edition Portrait. Crown 
S8vo. 5s. 6d. net. (Ready. 


The POEMS of ARTHUR HENRY 


HALLAM. together with his ESSAY on the LYRICAL POEMS of 
ALFRED TENNYSON. Edited, withan Introduction, by RICHARD 
LE GALLIENNE. Small Syo. 5s. net. 


DIVERSI COLORES: Poems. By Herspert 
P. HORNE. Title designed by the Author. Printed at the Chiswick 
Press. l6mo. 5s. net. 


POEMES SANS RIMES. Par Otivier 


GEORGES DESTREE. Imprimé A Londres aux Presses de Chiswick. 
25 copies for sale. Square crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


ODE on the DEATH of the DUKE of 


WELLINGTON. Original Svo. Edition. Moxon, 1853. 2s. 6d. 


A WELCOME. (To the Princess Alexandra.) 
First Edition, 4 pp. Feap. 8vo. 1893. 2s. 6d. 
“Mr Elkin Mathews, who is n 


about eight lines less than as now t fine line, ye 
— in the merry air,’ being notably absent. But it is interest- 
to observe that no change whatever has been made in punctuatien 
like details, to which Browning) is known 
have always paid the most \on.""— Academy 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo-street, W. 
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ST. JAMES’S PARK. 

It has often been said that when King Charles 
II. was engaged in effecting his improvements in 
St. James’s Park he sought the assistance of the 
great French architect, Notre. Larwood, in 
his ‘ Story of the London Parks,’ ii. 86, quotes a 

from ‘ Lettres sur les Anglais,’ Cologne, 
1727, p. 87, in which the writer, a Swiss gentle- 
man, who is said to have resided in England for 
thirty years, observes that Le Notre was of opinion 
that the natural simplicity of the park, its raral, 
and in some places wild character, had something 
more grand than he could impart to it, and per- 
suaded the king not to touch it. Pope, in a note 
on the line in his ‘ Epistle to the Earl of Burling- 
ton,’ in which he mentions Le Notre, calls him 
“the famous Artist who design’d the best Gardens 
in France ; and plann’d Greenwich and St. James’s 
Parks, &c.” It is almost certain, however, that 
if Le Notre had personally taken the improvements 
in hand, some record of the fact would have come 
to light in the State Papers. So far as I am aware, 
the papers in the Record Office contain no refer- 
ence to the creator of the ens at Versailles, 


It is, however, quite possible that he may have 
been consulted by Charles, and that it was in pur- 
suance of his advice that the greater part of the 
park was left in the condition in which it had 
existed since the days of the Tudors. In two 


matters the king undoubtedly took a stong per- 
sonal interest, the construction of the “ river” or 
canal, with its ‘‘ decoy” and receptacles for water- 
fowl, and the formation of the Royal or Pri 
Garden on the south side of the gardens attached 
to the houses in Old Pall Mall. 

Mr. Peter Cunningham, on the authority of Dr. 
Worthington’s ‘ Correspondence,’ published by the 
Chetham Society, supposed that Dr. Morison was 
the king’s chief adviser in laying out St. James’s 
Park (‘London Past and Present,’ 1850, p. 258). 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley, in his new edition of ‘ Pepys,’ 
i, 259 note, also seems to adopt this view. But 
wood, l.c., ee out that the only reference to the 
subject in Worthington is to be found at p. 344, 
where the doctor writes: “He [Mr. Wray] tells 
me of one Dr. Morison, that hath the care of the 
great garden now preparing in St. James’s Park,” 
Larwood thinks this was the Physic Garden. Dr. 
Robert Morison’s appointment is notified in the 
State Papers. About May, 1660, orders were 
given for a grant to him of the offices of botanical 
physician and chief herbalist to the king, in the 
place of Matthias de Lobell and John Parkinson, 
with the physical garden in St. James’s Fields for 
medicinal | ed also of overseer, director, and 
gardener of Hampton Court and the Privy Gardens 
at St. James’s. The grant was not actually made 
out till the following September (‘Cal. State 
Papers, Dom, Series,’ 1660-61, pp. 6, 281). 

It is probable, then, that Dr. Morison’s duties 
were confined to superintending the Physic Garden 
in St. James’s Fields and the medicinal plants in 
the Privy Garden to the south of Pall Mal). St. 
James’s Fields were roughly comprised within the 
space which is now bounded on the north by Pic- 
cadilly, on the south by Pall Mall, on the east by 
the airs and on the west by St. James's 
Street, and had nothing to do with the “ great 
garden now preparing in St. James’s Park,” which 
was evidently the Royal or Privy Garden. The 
Physic Garden appears to have been established in 
the time of Charles I., when, as we learn from the 
State Papers, the king granted his botanist, John 
Parkinson, a small of land next the tennis 
court in St. James’s Fields, as a garden for plants 
(‘Cal. State Papers, Dom. Series,’ 1660-61, p. 290). 
At that time there were only a few scattered houses 
in St. James’s Fields, one of which was occupied 
by the royal children, In the time of the Common- 
wealth building proceeded more rapidly, especially 
in the direction of Charing Oross, and at all times 
a few unauthorized squatters were to be found in 
the fields. Communication between St. James's 
Palace and Charing Cross was effected by means 
of a country lane, which skirted the northern 
boundary of the park. All traces of this lane have 
long been lost, as the residents on the south side 
of Pall Mall, among whom was ay oe Nell 
Gwyn, received permission to lay out gardens 
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on its site (‘Cal. State Papers, Dom. Series,’ 
1662-63, pp. 78, 94). Soon after the Restoration, 
the fine street now known as Pall Mall, which 
oceupies the site of King Obarles I.’s Mall, was 
laid out, St. James’s Street was commenced, and 
grants were made for the construction of a “square 
of great and good houses” in St. James’s Fields 

the establishment of a market close by. Amid 
these changes the Physic Garden seems to have 
disappeared, and nothing more is heard of Dr. 
Morison, whose functions seem to bave ceased when 
Charles decided to reserve his Privy Garden for 
vegetables and flowers. 

So far, therefore, it seems doubtfal if either Le 
Notre or Dr. Morison had any band in the general 
improvements of St. James's Park, though it is 
likely that the former was consulted with regard 
to the Royal Garden, which was one of Charies’s 
favourite haunte, and formed the scene of the 
“‘over the garden wall,” colloquy between the 
king and “‘ pretty Nelly,” that excited the spleen 
of the precise Evelyn. In the summer of 1661 a 
warrent was issued for the payment of 240/. yearly 
to Andrew and Gabriel Moliett, or Mollet, who had 
perhaps been sent over from France on Le Notre’s 
recommendation, on account of their wages as king’s 
gardeners, and authority was also given them to 
occupy the lodgings in St. James’s Park belonging 
to the gardeners, and to keep the Royal Garden and 

t fruit trees and flowers there (‘Cal. State 
pers, Dom. Series,’ 1661-62, pp. 25, 98). On 
Dec. 10, 1661, a warrant was issued appointing 
Adrian May to be supervisor of the French gar- 
deners employed at Whitehal), St. James’s, and 
pton Court, to examine their bills, accounts, 

&c., and see that they had due satisfaction, with a 
salary of 2001. a year therefor (ibid., 1661-62, 
p- 175). About the same time Gabriel Mollet 
went over to Paris and bought a supply of flowers 
for the garden at a total cost of 1,487 French livres, 
or 1151. sterling (ibid., 1661-62, p. 209). Gabriel 
must bave died immediately afterwards, for on 
Feb. 27, 1662/3, Charles Mollet presented a 
petition to the king, praying for the payment of 
1151, due on account of the flowers bought in Paris 
by his late brother, and planted in the Royal Gar- 
den in St, James’s Park. On Adrian May, the 
surveyor of the king’s gardens, being referred to, 
that official reported that the flowers were only 
anemones and ranuncul that they were planted 
without his knowledge, and were only worth 14l. 
to 181. (ibid., 1663-64, p. 57). It is not clear 
whether even this sum was paid or not, but that 
money was scarce at the time is shown by At A 
tion that was shortly afterwards presen by 
Anthony Young and the rest of the workmen who 
were serving under the chief gardener, Andrew 
Mollet. Young represented that he and his fellow 
petitioners been a oy at work without a 
himself had been in 


penny wages, and that 


prison three weeks for a debt of forty shillings, 
which now, by way of outlawry, was recorded as a 
131. debt, so that, without relief, he and his famil 

must perish (ibid., 1663-64, p. 422). Other peti- 
tions followed to the same effect; one from some 
labourers, who asserted that they had worked in 
the Royal Gardens under Mr. Mollet for thirty-one 
weeks during the summer and had received nothing, 
and that their creditors had became clamorous on 
their being turned out in the winter (ibid., p. 374); 
and another from a Frenchman, named Nicholas 
Pellais la Brie, who bad come from France with 
some trees brought over by Mollet, and who 
demanded payment of 18/., due to him asa gar- 
dener at two shillings a day from Dec. 1664 to 
June, 1665 (ibid., 1666-67, p. 402). Mollet him- 
self begged that he might be supplied with money 
to pay the workmen, whose wages were a year and 
a half in arrears, otherwise the garden must run 
to ruin, and would not be able to supply the privy 
kitchen of the king or queen (ibid. 1664-65, 


154). 

P the difficulties of his position seem to have 
been too much for poor Andrew, for shortly after- 
wards he followed his brother Gabriel to the grave, 
and John Rose was appointed in his room on a 
salary of 2401. a year (ibid., 1665-66, p. 237). 

» who was a man of considerable note as a 
botanist, had been working in the gardens in a 
subordinate position, on a salary of 40/1. since 
November, 1660 (ibid., 1660-61, p. 369). He was 
a gentleman, of coat armour, and his portrait, with 
a pineapple, which he is said to have introduced 
into England, was in the Strawberry Gill col- 
lection. As an Englishman he had probably 
fewer difficulties to contend with than his French 
predecessors. He died in 1677, and was buried in 
the Church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, where, 
according to ‘The New View of London,’ 1708, 
p. 350, a neat white marble monument, with the 
following inscription, was raised to his memory’: 

“In memory of John Rose, Gent., late Chief Gardener 

to King Charles the 2d, Born at Ambrosbury, in the 
County of Wilts, October, 1619. Deceased in this Parish, 
September, 1677, and is here interred with Mary his 
wite. Daughter of Mr. Tho, Chamberlain, who died 
December, 1676 :— 

On Earth be truly liv’d old Adam's Heir, 

In tilling it with sweating Pains and Care ; 

And, by God's Blessing, such Increase did find, 

As serv'd to please his Gracious Master's mind, 

Til! from those Royal Gardens he did rise, 

Transplanted to the upper Paradise, 


W. F. Pripgavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana 


WILL OF DR. JOHN PRESTON. 

The following is a copy of the will of Dr. John 
Preston, the second Master of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge (Barrington 77, P.O.C.). Dr. Preston 
was Master for six years only, died in 1628 


il 


ge, 
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He was the most successful tutor of his day in 
Cambrid Having been appointed chaplain to 
Prince Charles, he was in attendance when 
James I, died, and went up from Theobalds with 
Oharles and the Duke of Buckingham in a closed 
coach to have Charles proclaimed at Whitehall. 
He was a man of some considerable political con- 
sequence, and had he not died at an early age, 
more might have been heard of him. His exe- 
cator, Lord Saye and Seale, is the well-known 
Puritan, who gave Preston his countenance and 
support at the conference which took place early in 
the reign of Charles at York House, when the 
books written by Montague, the clergyman of 
Stanford Rivers, who took up a position against 
Calvinism, were brought under consideration. Dr. 
Preston was one of the principal disputants .at 
this conference, which was held no great while 
before his death. It is unnecessary to say that he 
took part against Montague. Readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
will notice the bequest to godly preachers, and also 
the testator’s belief that his soul would be admitted 
to eternal glory immediately after its departure 
from the body. The will is, however, less dis- 
tinctly Paritan than might have been expected, 
and I am rather surprised that there is not at the 
beginning some expression of Calvinistic views. 
Possibly the long period of decay and sickness which 
preceded Dr. Preston’s death may have led him to 
reflect on the imperfection of our knowledge con- 
cerning the designs or so-called decrees of the 
Almighty. It may, however, be observed that 
Preston belonged to the Elizabethan Puritans 
rather than to those of the Cromwellian age :— 


I John Preston being in good health of body and 

tfect memory do declare my last will and testament 
in manner following ffirst I commit my soule into the 
bands of Almightie God believing in my harte that all my 
sinnes are washed awaie thro faith in Jesus Christ and 
that my soule shalbe receaved into eternall glory imeadi- 
ately after ite depture out of the body Alsoe I comit 
my body to be buried according to the discretion of my 
Executor being fully persuaded that it shall rise again at 
the last daye by y* vertue of Christ’s resurrection and 
bee joynd again to my soule and soe remaine for ever with 
the Lord Alsoe I doe give to Queens’ College in Cam- 
bridge 5” and 5” more to godly preachers both w* I w* 
have disposed at the discretion of my executour Alsoe 
I “a to the Lord Clinto and the Lord rr my honour- 
able and faithful friends in testimony of my love and 
due respect 2 pieces of plate of 500 price and another of 
the same value to Mr John Dod of Ashby in‘ (sic) 
witnes of my love and thankfullnes Alsoe I doe give to 
Mr Sibbes Mr Cotton Mr Price Mr Botton Mr Halles 
Mr Buckby Mr Hooker Mr James Bacon Mr John Dod 
of Emanuel Coll: every one a booke at the discretion of 
my executor Alsoe I give to my mother 10lb To my 
father in lawe a ringe of 26s 8d price to my brother Tho: 
Preston 20 markes To my brother James Preston 
{whose neede I conceave to be more) 40 mkes To my 
sister Mary a peece of plate of 500 price And the rest 
of all my goods and chattels and whatsoever else be- 
longeth to mee I give to the right hon: William Lord 
Saye and Seale whom I make full and sole executor of 
this my last will In witnes whereof I have written all 


the pmisses with mine owne hand and subscribed my 
John Preston, 


name: 

Witnes hereof Martin Holbech. 

For my accompts wh maie happily bee left somewhat 
impfect I had rather receave wronge than doe it there- 
fore if I have forgotten to sett downe any receipts I 
would have the word of my pupil! or of theire friends 
taken for them and if out of forgettfullnes any thinge bee 
left ambiguous in my reckonings or debts to any in the 
Towne | would have their requests readily yielded to 
(where there is any pbability) for theire advantage rather 
then for mine. 

Probatum apud fienies) coram &c. Vicesimo die 
mensis Augusti A° D™ millesimo sexcentesimo vicesimo 
octavo [ William Viscount] Saye et Seall [executor]. 


8. Arnorr, Emman, Coll. 
Gunnersbury. 
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NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 

(See Gt» S, xi. 105, 443; xii, 321; 7 8, i, 25, 82, 342, 
376; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422 ; 
v. 3, 43, 130, 362, 463, 606; vii. 22, 122, 202, 402; viii. 
123, 382; ix, 182,402; x. 102; xi. 162, 242, 342; xii. 
102’; 8S, i. 162, 348, 509; ii. 82, 136, 222, 346, 522, 
iii, 183 ; iv, 384; v. 82, 284, 504; wi, 142.) 

Vol. XL, 
P. 29. For ‘‘ entered the church” read took 
holy orders. 
P. 30 a. Nalson. See ‘ Mem. Rip.,’ Sart. Soc., 

ii. 309. For “ Conyng” read Coney. 

P. 44b. For “it looks” read it makes him look. 
P. 62. An epigram on Napier’s ‘ Ben rel in 

Owen, first coll., iii. 40. “Le lord Nepper en 

Ecosse,” Leibnitz, ‘ Theodicée,’ 1760, i. 248. De 

Morgan ‘ Arithm. Books,’ xxiii. 35. 

P. 90 b, line 8. For “ships” read crews, 
P. 92. James Nares. See Yorksh. Arch. Jour., 

iii. 119. 

P. 93. Robert Nares. See Mathias, ‘ Pursuits 

of Literature,’ ed. 11, 1801, p. 180. 

lic” read Roman 


P. 95 a(and often). For “‘ 
Catholi 

P. 101. Beau Nash. See James Hervey’s letter 
to him, 1736, in his ‘ Life,’ 1772, pp. 163-179. 

P. 111 a, line 14. For “ vicarage” read rectory. 

P. 133. James Nayler. See Denham’s ‘Poems,’ 
1684, pp. 110, 113; Baring Gould’s ‘ Yorkshire 
Oddities’; Besse’s ‘ Sufferings,’ i. 

P. 141 a. Erskine Neale. Seo ‘N. & Q.,’ 

S. iv. 15; for ‘St. Hilda” read St. Hilda’s, for 
Whycotte” Whychcotte, 

P. 143 a. W. H. Neale. Curate of St. James's, 
Leeds ; Gent. Mag., 1808, i. 265 ; 1824, i. 545; 
1831, ii, 619; Poulson’s ‘ Beverlac, i. 467, 
* Holderness,’ ii, 286. 

Pp. 143-6. J. M. Neale. Add to the list of his 
works : ‘ Mediwval Hymns and Sequences,’ ded. 
to Rev. T. Helmore, 1851; ‘ Lectures on Church 
Difficulties,’ ded. to Archd. Denison, 1852 ; ‘Hymns 
of the Eastern Church,’ ded. to the Clewer Sisters, 
1862; ‘Sermons preached in College 
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the college), 1871. 

P. 145 a, line 33. For ‘‘ in” read on. 

P. 146 a, line 17 from foot. For ‘‘ Anthony” 
read Antony; line 16, after “J. M. N.” insert 
** 1856,” and remove the brackets from ‘ Medizeval 

ers.’ 

P. 157 b. For “Cestrensis” (bis) read Cestriensis 
(XXT. 59 b.), for “‘ Pever” read Peover. 

P. 150. W. Johnson Neale. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7™ 8, i, 156. 

P. 165 a. Walter Needham. Bp. Patrick re- 
cords his account of the death of Charles II., 
* Autob.,’ 101-2, 

P. 172. Abp. Neile. Anecdote of him and 
James I, in Ed. Waller’s ‘Poems,’ 1722, p- vi; 
Wrangham’s ‘Zouch,’ ii. 81; ‘Yorksh. Diaries,’ 

. 173 b. For “ atro,” “ Bi orpe, 
read to, Bishopthorpe. 

P. 187 a. For “above” read under, 

P. 209. John Nelson. See Atmore, ‘ Methodist 
Memorial’; Southey’s ‘ Wesley’; Tyerman, ‘ Ox- 
ford Methodists’; Yks. Weekly Post, Oct. 27, 1894. 

P, 212, Robert Nelson. Letter by him prefixed 
to Wells, ‘Rich Man’s Duty,’ 1715; he recom- 
mended ‘Elements of Christian Piety,’ ed. by L. 
Theobald, 1715; John Allen, in his * Oxford 
Univ. Sermon,’ 1772, styles him ‘‘a star” in a 
“ glorious constellation.” Pearson’s ‘ Life of Hey,’ 
1827, i. 147 ; Southey’s ‘ Wesley,’ ii. 116, 

P. 216 a, line 18 from foot. Read “ glory was 
reflected upon his brother.” 

P. 226 b, line 19 from foot. Newcastle. ? North- 
umberland, 

P, 228 a. For “at Holderness” read in Holder- 


ness. 

Pp. 258-9. Sir H. Neville. Epigram on his 
motto “Ne vile velis” (cp. 303 b.) in Owen, lst 
coll. ii. 66. 

P. 273 a, line 6. For “ East” read North, 

P. 303. Thomas Neville. Willet, ‘Synopsis 

mi,’ 1600, p. 961. 
. 306 a. Neville, Fauconberg. See ‘ Cartu- 
larium de Gyseburne,’ Surt. Soc. 

P. 335 a. “ Issue of Rolls,” omit of. 

Pp. 336-7. Henry Newland edited Comment- 
aries on o~ and Philippians, 2 vols., 1860, 

P. 337 b. “ Swithin,” better Swithun. 

m. 349 9, line 14. Insert inverted comma after 


P. 351 a. S. Newman. Second ed. of his ‘ Con- 
cordance,’ Cambr., 1672. 

P. 366 b. For “ Newbold” read Newbdald, 

P. 370. Sir Henry Newton, Letters from him 
in Grotius ‘De Veritate,’ ed. Le Clerc, Amst., 
1718, and in Engl. trans. by John Clarke, 1767. 
Experiments in Italy communicated by him to 
Derbam, ‘ Physico-theol.,’ 1723, p. 133. 


Chapel,’ 4 vols. (with an introductory account of 


relations see ‘N. & Q.’; Arthur Bedford wrote 
— his Chronology,’ 1728 ; his bust in Queen 

aroline’s grotto at Richmond, Green’s ‘ Poems,’ 
1796, p. 81 ; H. Wharton’s Sermons, 1700 (A. 3); 
Amhurst, ‘Terrae Filius,’ 1726, vol. i. p. xvii; V. 
Bourne’s ‘ Poematia,’ 1743, 96, 235, 248 ; Addi- 
son’s ‘ Evidences,’ 1753, pref. ; Thomson’s ‘ Poems,’ 
1768, p. 175 ; Leibnitz, ‘ Theodicée,’ 1760, i. 162- 
253 ; Barrow’s ‘ Works,’ 1842, vol. i. p. xxvii; New- 
ton’s ed. of the ‘ Geographia Generalis ’ of Varenus, 
Cantab., 1672; Sam. Clarke’s ed. of Rohault’s 
‘Physica’ (ed. 4, 1718), contained notes taken 
from Newton. 

Pp. 395-6. John Newton. See W. Barless, 
‘ Sermons, and Oorresp. with N.,’ New York, 1818; 
* Memoir of N.,’ ed. by Bickersteth, 1835 ; Sir J. 
Stephen, ‘ Eccl. Biog.’; Seeley, ‘Later Evangel. 
Fathers,’ 1879; Bailey, ‘From Sinner to Saint,’ 
1892; Miller, ‘Singers and Songs’; Roberts, 
* Hannah More’; ‘ Life of W. Wilberforce’; ‘ Life 
of Tho. Scott’; ‘Eclectic Notes,’ 1856 ; ‘Life of 
D. Wilson,’ i. 13, 18; ‘ Life of H. Venn,’ 1835, 
148, 265, 345, 361, 400, 498 ; Vaughan’s ‘ Life of 
T. Robinson,’ 1815, 80, 209, 246-8, 258 ; Hardy’s 
‘ Life of Grimshaw,’ 1861, p. 176 ; Sidney’s ‘ Life 
of Rowl. Hill,’ 1834, 92, 135; ‘ Life of Pratt,’ 
1849, 10, 48, 231 ; ‘Lifeof T. Adam,’ 1837, i. 63, 
110; ‘ Life of T. Jones,’ 1851, 85, 111, 189 ; ‘ Life 
of ©. Neale,’ 1835, 2, 7, 10; Jay’s ‘ Life of C. 
Winter,’ 1843, 339, 430. 
P. 399 b, line 22. ‘* Angle” ? 
P. 400 a, line 21 from foot. 1672 is an error. 
P. 401 a. “Robert Newton, D.D.” Whence 
was the degree obtained ? 
P. 403 b, line 25. For “regrets” read regretted. 
P. 404 b. On Bp. Newton’s second marriage, see 
Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ 351-2. 
P. 405 a, line 28. For 1682” read 1782, 
There was a twentieth ed. of Newton’s ‘ Prophecies,” 


1835. 

P. 414. Nich. de Walkington. See Henriquez, 
* Ord, Oist. Script.” 1626, pp. 94-5; Hearne’s 
* Newburgb,’ ii. 612 ; Ross, ‘ Celeb. Yks, Wolds.’ 
P, 417 b. Pits’s book ‘De Illustribus Anglize 
Scriptoribus’ is wrongly cited. 
P. 419 b, line 4 from foot, ‘* Corporeal ” ? 
P. 445. Wm. Nicholls. See Nelson’s ‘ Bull,” 


4. 
P, 445 a, line 25-6, read “‘ etchings by 
known.” W. 


Neale.— May I call attention to an article in the - 
volume just published where there is a little nest 
of errors ? 

Under the name of John Mason Neale (vol. xt. 
p. 143 b), it is said, “In Oct., 1836, he won a 
scholarship at Trinity College, Cambridge.” He 
was elected scholar in his third year, April 12, 
1839. ‘He was accounted the best classicab 


37 
him are 
B. 


P. 393. Sir Isaac Newton. On some of his 


scholar of his year.” We are not told if this is 
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meant to apply to the College or the University, 
and no evidence is given in support of the state- 
ment. I very much doubt if it is correct in either 
sense. I have heard a distinguished man of Neale’s 
ror say that he was expected to take a high place, 

ut I never heard him say that he was expected to 
be Senior Classic. Neale did not get his cckalienbio 
till the last trial, while two other classical men of 
his year, high in the first class of the Tripos, got 
theirs at the first trial. Neale also failed to get 
one of the Bell Scholarships, for which, as a clergy- 
man’s sop, he was eligible. We may fairly ask, 
therefore, for some evidence for the above state- 
ment. 

Neale, like a good many others, disliked mathe- 
matics; and so “would not qualify” for the 
Classical Tripos by first passing in the Mathematical 
Tripos. This, I presume, means that, in accord- 
ance with the rule then in force, he tried to pass 
in mathematics, and having failed, was unable to 

in for Olassical Honours. A distinguished 
iving bishop was a victim to this same rule, and 
a good many first-class scholars have had a very 
narrow escape. Thus, the ‘‘ wooden-spoon” in 
the years 1825-28 inclusive was in the first class 
of the Olassical Tripos, and in 1832 was no less 
distinguished a scholar than Richard Shilleto, who 
is believed to have got through only by the skin 
of his teeth. 

“The rule was rescinded in 1841.” The rule 
was not rescinded till 1851, or rather a second loop- 
hole was then allowed for some years. It was not 
in 1838, but in 1839, that Neale was Members’ 
Prizeman. “ He was elected Fellow of Downing.” 
He was never Fellow of Downing, but merely 
acted as lecturer for a time, after which his name 
was replaced on the books of Trinity. He got the 
Seatonian Prize in 1845 and “ on ten subsequent 
occasions.” Ten is an error for nine. 

It seems to me that a very little inquiry at Cam- 
bridge would have prevented all these mistakes ; 
and that we have a right to expect that, in a work of 
80 great importance, writers should use all reason- 
able endeavours to attain accuracy. R. 8. 


The following additions should be made :— 

Neate, Charles (p. 151).—He wrote a — < 
Latin sapphics, published anonymously, on Lord 
Salisbury’s installation, 1870, entitled “ Carmen in 
Theatro non recitatum, eoque magis Lectoribus 
commendatum.” 

Newland, Henry Garrett (p. 336).—For an in- 
teresting memoir, see ‘ Parochial History of West- 
bourne,’ by Rev. J. H. Sperling, in ‘Sussex Arch. 
Colls., vol. xxii. 

Nash, Richard (p. 99).— For a curious story 
about his cast mistress, see ‘ Annual Register,’ xx. 
175, Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


With reference to the article on William Mure, 


Scholarship at Westminster.” His statement is 
misleading. The Mure Scholarship was founded 
to commemorate the services which Mr. James 
Mure had rendered to the school. G. F. R. B. 


Osetisk.—In the cemetery of the Reformed 
Church at Homburg v. d. hohe, in Germany, I 
found the other day a somewhat interesting monu- 
ment, consisting of a red sandstone obelisk, having 
on the first face, in flowing characters :— 


MS 
Joannis Wellbeloved 
Eboraco in Anglia oriundi 
qui in bac urbe 
vi febris occubuit 
yjjj id Octob aD mpcocxrx 
Aetat xxi 
Ne nati desideratissimi 
ingenium et virtutes 
neve hospitium et amicorum 
debito testimonio carerent 
parentes hoc marmor 
ponendum curavere. 
Oa the second face, to the left of the inscription, a 
skull in profile let into a book surmounted by a 
butterfly, surmounted again by a triangle from 
which issues a glory of sixteen points. Third face, 
a cross resting on a globe. Fourth face, an anchor 
hanging by a rope or snake which is twined round 
a chalice = on a table or altar. 

The following entry of the death of John Well- 
beloved appears in the register of the Reformed 
Church :— 

Jahr Christi 1819 den 8ten October morgends [sic] 
zwiechen zwei und drei Ubr starb am Nervenfieber der 
Studiosus der Theologie Herr John Wellbeloved aus 
York in England bei Mir Johann Georg Breidenstein 
oberhofprediger im unterricht des dasigen Professoren 
der Theologie Charles Wellbeloved sohn in einem alter 
vonein und zwanzig jabren und war den zebnten desselben 
monates in gegenwart des Herrn Professor der Philologie 
zu York in England Joha Kenrick und des Reformirten 
Gléckners Johann Georg Knapp Christlichen gebrauche 
nach zu seine ruhe gebracht. 

“ [Signed] Johann Georg Breidenstein Landgriiflicher 
Oberhofpriidiger Inspector und Consistorialrath des 
Koniglich ; Baierischen Civil verdienst ordens Mitgl.” 

No doubt some of your readers will be able to 
explain the symbols, which are cut in high relief 
on the four sides of the obelisk. It would also be 
interesting to know who are the representatives of 
the family to which Mr, Wellbeloved belonged ; for 
although the obelisk has not moved in the slightest 
degree since it was erected, yet it requires a 
little attention. 

Artnur F. G. Leveson Gower. 

Homburg v. d. hiéhe. 


Tarroorna. (See 8" S. vi.339.)—If Mr. Mosier 
will refer to p. 156 of the late Prof. Terrien de 
Lacouperie’s recently published book on the 
‘Beginnings of Writing,’ he will find a useful 
bibliography of works on tattooing, either as a 


W. ©. B. states S. vi. 142), “there is a Mure 


tribal mark or for ornament. The Professor thinks 
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that the Maori moko (or tattooing) was purely 
ornamental. Isaac TaYtor. 


Lavrustinus.—Admiring lately a fine 
of this beautiful shrub in flower, near Oxshott, 
Surrey, I could not help noticing that my sister, 
who was with me, called it laurustina, and I be- 
lieve I have heard others do the same. Probably 
the mistake was first made by taking the second 
part of the word as an adjective and making it 
agree in gender with laurus. Tinus, however (the 
origin of which appears to be unknown), was the 

name of the shrab, and is mentioned in 
Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ x. 98 :— 

Et bicolor myrtus, et baccis cwrula tinus. 

Pliny says that it was by some thought to be 
a woody kind of laurel, by others a tree of a sepa- 
rate kind: “Tinus: hancsylvestrem laurum aliqui 
intelligunt, nonnulli sui generis arborem. Differt 
color ; est enim ei coerulea bacca” (‘ Hist. Nat.,’ 
xv. 39). 

Our ordinary word for it is evidently founded 
on the first of these views, considering it to be a 
kind of laurel or bay-tree, which it somewhat 
resembles ; the tinus, being a substantive, remains 
unchanged. Botanically the shrub is called 
Viburnum tinus, and belongs to the order Capri- 
foliaces. W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath. 


A Horrip Noisz.—Almost every morning a 
cart laden with stones passes the gate that leads to 
my garden, and causes the most disagreeable grid- 
ing noise which the ear can receive. I was glad 
to find that Shakspeare was familiar with this 
offensive sound, and could explain the cause of it : 

I had rather hear a brazen canstick turn’d, 
Ora dry whee! grate on an axle-tree ; 
would my teeth on edge, 
so much as mincin ‘ 


Garry, D.D. 


Literary Postisnine Societizs.—The num- 
ber of learned societies now engaged in publishing 
works of various kinds is very large, and I am not 
aware of any volume which gives a list of such 
societies. y people have heard of the Ballad 
Soeiety, the Selden Society, the Percy Society, and 
such like ; but a full list, with addresses, date of 
origin, and summary of publications would be very 
useful, and would, I think, be suitably chronicled 
in the pages of ‘N.& Q.’ The list should include 
extinct associations, and might, perhaps, extend 
to the United States and the continent of Europe 
» Why not say at once the whole civilized world ? 

James Hoorn. 

Norwich, 


Grorce Hatxer.—In the Quarterly Review 


p. 413, a writer on ‘ Buchan’ credits George Halket 
with the authorship of ‘Logie o’ Buchan,’ and 


8. V1. Nov. 17, "94, 
Dake of Cumberland, for writing ‘ Awa, Whigs, 
awa.’” Now it is possible, and, indeed, not 
unlikely, that Halket wrote both songs, but the 
Quarterly reviewer would confer a favour on 
students of Scottish literature if he would kindly 
condescend on evidence. The Duke of Cumber- 
land’s ire is usually said to have been roused by 
the sal of an anonymous ‘ Dialogue between 
the Devil and George II.,’ for the author of which, 
“alive or dead,” he announced his readiness to 
pay 100/. In all likelihood it was Halket’s head 
that was in danger; but here also conclusive 
evidence is wanting. Taomas Barne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Heart Buriat.—The subjoined cutting will 
be of service to the many interested in all that 
pertains to the subject of burials :— 

“ The Gazette de Lausanne announces that last Wed- 
nesday evening, in the church at Aubonne, the tomb 
which, according to the Latin inscription on the memorial 
stone, contains the heart of the famous French naval com- 
mander Abraham Du Quesne was formally opened in 

resence of the authorities, and a small silver box was 
end in a cavity hollowed out of the rock. The box was 
opened and found to contain a human heart encased in 
lead. A record of the discovery was drawn up by a 
notary, and the box was then replaced, pending its 
removal to Dieppe, the municipality of which town has 
expressed a desire to have the relic, Du Quesne having 
been born at the Norman seaport in 1610. The com- 
mander, who died in 1688, was the hero of the defence of 
Bordeaux against the English and Spaniards in 1650. 
He also won a brilliant victory over the famous Dutch 
Admiral de Ruyter in 1676. Although known to history 
as Admiral du Quesne, he never enjoyed the title offi- 
cially, his profession of the Protestant faith having pre- 
vented his attaining flag rank.” —Morning, Sept. 7. 

OC. P. Hate. 


“ Berry,” tae Burctar’s Toot.—In my note 
on ‘Jemmy’ (ante, p. 138) I referred readers to 
the ‘N. E. D.’ for information about “ Betty.” 
I forgot, however, to add that the earliest ex- 
ample of the word is wanting from that valuable 
repertory, which takes us back only to 1700. Little- 
ton’s ‘Latin Dictionary’ of 1678 contains the fol- 
lowing item: ‘* Vectis......a Betty or engine to 
force open a door.” It may be also in the 1673 
edition ; but a copy of this is inaccessible to me. 


F. Apams. 
14, Eastlake Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


Bowpver’s ‘ the country we 
are not much troubled with the new woman or 
with skirt-dancing. But we are cut off from the 
theatre and from good concerts, so that we have to 
make shifts for our amusements. I belong toa 
‘literary and musical society,” at whose meet- 
ings the members (of whom the more part are 
ladies), read Shakspeare, out of Bowdler’s edition 
(in sixpenny parts, published by Longmans). 
Bowdlerism is dead and buried, and may remain 
so for me. But one wonders at the cool assurance 
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which leaves (¢.g.) “stews” and “‘ bona roba” in 
the text, without a word ef explanation. Such 
editing presumes that we are not only ignorant of 
the meaning, but also not intelligent enough 
to inquire. When an explanation is vouchsafed 
it is amazingly stupid. Poins calls Falstaff ‘‘ old 
martlemas,” and we are informed that “ Martinmas, 
St. Martin’s Day, is Nov. 11,” and again that a 
“frank” is a “sty.” But “to prick,” meaning 
“to appoint” is not explained, neither is the pun 
on the word “ cross ””=coin (‘2 K. Henry 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Derait.—In military use this word occurs both 
as substantive and verb; in the latter use, with 
the meaning “to select or tell off a man or small 
body of men for some particular duty”; in the 
former it is applied to the “roster or table for the 
regular performance of duty,” the detaching or 
selecting of a man or men for a particular duty, 
and the small party so selected or told off. I do 
not find these senses recorded in any English 
dictionary before, or, indeed, till long after, the 
first edition of Webster in 1827, where the autho- 
rity cited is the ‘Laws of Massachusetts.’ The 
substantive, however, occurs in the first sense (detail 
of duty) in James’s ‘ Military Dictionary, third 
edition, 1810, and probably in first edition, 1803. 
But no quotations before circa 1860 bave been col- 
lected by the readers for the ‘ Dictionary’; nor 
has the War Office, to which application has been 
made, been able to supply us with any. On the 
other hand, a request in the (New York) Nation 
has brought us quite a shower of quotations for 
both verb and noun in American use, from orders 
and other documents relating to the War of Inde- 
pendence. Several of these have been sent to me 
from officials of the United States Government, or 
of separate states of the Union. As there is 
reason to think that the term was used in the 
British Army at least as early as in that of the 
revolting colonies, it is important to have quota- 
tions showing this ; and we shall be grateful to any 
persons interested in the completeness of the 

Dictionary ’ (among whom are numbered so many 
of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’) who will send us 
quotations illustrating or bearing on the word 
early in the present century, or of any anterior 
date, or will make suggestions as to where it may 
be looked for. As the matter is urgent, having 
been already under investigation for some weeks, 

information direct, addressed to 


please send 
J. A. H. Morray. 
Oxford, 


Tue Priors or St. Marie Overte.—The fol- 
lowing is a list of the priors of St. Marie Overie, 
Southwark. Is anything of interest known respect- 
ing any of them ?— 

Aldgod, 1106-30; Alger, 1130-82; Warin, 1132-42; 
Gregory, 1142-50; Ralph, 1150-54; Richard. 1154-63; 
Valerianus, 1163-89 ; William de Oxenford, 1189-1203 ; 
Richard de St, Mildred, 1203-5; William Fitz Samari, 
1205-6 ; Martin, 1206-18; Robert de Oseney, 1218-23; 
Humphrey, 1223-40; Eustachius, 1240-53; Stephen, 

253-66; Alan, 1266-83; William Wallys, 1283-1306; 
Peter de Cheyham, 1306-26; Thomas de Southwark, 
1326-31; Robert de Welles, 1331-48; John de Peckham, 
1348-59 ; Henry Collingbourne, 1359-95 ; John Kynges- 
ton, 1395-7 ; Robert Weston, 1397-1414 ; Henry Werke- 
worth, 1414-52; John Bottisham, 1452-62; Henry 
de Burton, 1462-86; Richard Briggs. 1486-91: John 
Reculver, 1491-9; Richard Michell, 1499-1512 ; Robert 
Shouldham, 1512-3; Bartholomew Linstede, alias Fowle, 
1513-40, 
Linstede surrendered the priory to Henry VIII. 
in 1540, and received a pension. Thirty -two 
priors, with no monument or relic to which we can 
point with certainty. D. Tuompson, 


Rarrmay.—In the will of John Cambridge, a 
Mayor of Norwich in the fifteenth century, refer- 
ence is made to John Gosselyn, Rafman. Blome- 
field says, “ Raffmen, or Timber Masters”; but 
Mr. Mark Koights, in ‘ Highways and Byeways of 
Old Norwich,’ p. 70, remarks that “rushes found 
ready purchasers from raffmen, or tallow-chandlers.” 
What is the real meaning of the word and its 
derivation ? James Hooper. 

Norwic 


£. s. d—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ explain 
how these initial letters (which are understood to 
represent lire, soldi, denari) have come to indi- 
cate pounds, shillings, and pence? The difficulty 
is this. According to an old Italian dictionary 
(Altieri) lira is ‘‘ Monéta che val venti soldi—a 
liver” (?) and lira sterlina is a pound sterling, 
twenty shillings. But soldo, according to the 
same authority, is a penny, not a shilling. Then, 
again, denaro (or danaro) is described to mean 
pence, farthings (7); all which is confusing, not to 
say contradictory. Epwarp P. WoLrerstan. 


Sm Joun Reressy, 1634-1689).—1. Where is 
the MS. from which Reresby’s ‘Travels’ were 
printed ; and who was the editor of the 1813 
edition in which they appeared? 2. Where can 
the 1821 and 1831 editions of the ‘ Travels and 
Memoirs’ be seen? 3. The writer of the notice of 
Mr. Cartwright’s edition of the ‘Memoirs’ in the 
Athenewm for June 19, 1875, appears to think 
that the earlier editions of the ‘Memoirs’ were 
printed “‘after careful arrangement of Sir John’s 
rough notes, formed probably to a considerable 
extent under his direction.” Is there any 
ground for this conjecture? The only MS. of the 

Memoirs’ I am aware of isin the British Museum 
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(Additional MSS. 29,440-1), and the vagaries of 
the various editors might easily account for the 
discrepancies in the various editions. 4. I should 
be glad to have the exact dates of the deaths 
of Sir John’s first and second sons, William and 
Tamworth Reresby. 5. Are there any portraits of 
Reresby in existence? To save trouble, I may 
mention that I am familiar with the various refer- 
ences to Reresby in ‘ N. & Q.’ G. F. R. B. 


Cottection or Porms.—‘ An Original Collec- 
tion of the Poems of Ossian, Orann, Uliv, and 
other Bards who Flourished in the Same Age,’ col- 
lected, &c., by Hugh and John McCallum, and 
printed for the editors by James Watt, bookseller, 
1816. This collection seems to be a series of ex- 
travagant rantings, much after McPherson’s style. 
There is a long preface, and some blank verse at 
the end. It is accompanied by an enormous list 
of subscribers (mostly Scotch, however), so that it 
must have been heard of. Is the book one of the 
many frauds supposed to have been translated from 
the original Gaelic ?—as there is an evident note of 
falsehood all through the preface (which most un- 
mercifully reviles Dr. Johnson), although it is dedi- 
cated to the “ Duke of York.” 

Francis Perrot. 


Bett, M.P. ron Westminster, 1640- 
1648.—Was he the William Bell, son and heir to 
Thomas Bell, of London, merchant, who signed 
the Visitation of London, 1634? The M.P. was 
colleague of the celebrated Serjeant Glynne (after- 
wards Chief Justice of the Upper Bench) in the 
representation of Westminster, and with him was 
secluded in the ‘‘ Purge” of December, 1648, but 
survived the Restoration. He was a trustee for 
the poor of Westminster, and one of the Com- 
missioners of Sequestration. He also served as 
one of the Middlesex County Committee for raising 
and maintaining the “ New Model,” and for the 
purposes of general assessment. W. D. Pink. 


Taz Crpress or Somma.—Early editions of 
Murray's ‘Guide through Northern Italy’ men- 
tioned the — of Somma as the oldest tree in 
the world. They added that it was proved to have 
been growing in the days of Casar. Some other 
writers say that it is spoken of in the writings of 
Cesar himself, Thanks to this tradition, or to the 
symmetry and majesty of the tree itself, Napoleon 

pared it, though it lay in the very line of his 

plon road. In 1843 the present writer was 
feming from Milan to Sesto Calende, on Lago 
aggiore. The diligence stopped at a sharp curve 


Napoleon had made in order to pass round the 


ighted and walked 
e were told that 


cypress. All the passengers 

round this monumental growth. 
the diligence halted every day for giving wayfarers 
such an opportunity. 0 e in any ancient 
author, however, has met my eye which seems to 


allude to this vegetable wonder. If there be such 

a locus classicus, some Latinist enlighten my 

ignorance ? James D, Re 
Madison, Wis., U.S, 


Brasses.—I am anxious, if possible, 
to trace the present whereabouts of certain ancient 
brasses which once existed in Fulham Church, but 
which have disappeared, no one knows exactly how. 
Among the number were brasses of Wm. Harvey, 
ob, 1471; Sir Sampson Norton, ob. 1517; and Dr. 
Butts, ob. 1545. During the Great Rebellion Ful- 
ham Church and its monuments were much injured 
by the soldiery, who doubtless are responsible for 
the disappearance of some of the memorials; but 
others survived down to about the beginning of the 
present century. Mr. John Meyrick, the father of 
Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, the eminent antiquary, 
kept at Peterborough House, Parson’s Green, a 
veritable museum of curiosities. At his death in 
1805 his effects were sold at King’s auction rooms, 
the catalogue enumerating, among other things, 
* brasses out of Fulham Church.” The quotation 
I take from a note which Faulkner made in his 
own copy of his ‘ History of Fulham,’ now in the 

ion of the Hammersmith Free Public 

ibrary Commissioners. Can any correspondent 

suggest a means by which I could see a copy of 

this catalogue, or ascertain any partiaulars about 
the sale ? Cuas. Jas. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensingtou, W. 


Tae Mareiace or Evetyy, Doxe or Kivos- 
toy.—A magazine for 1734 records — the 
marriages, “‘The Duke of Kingston, lately at 
Paris, to Lewisa Francisca, commonly called Mile. 
de Maine, daughter of Lewis Augustus of Bourbon 
Dake of Maine, one of the Princes of the Blood 
Royal.” This was the Duke of Kingston who 
married the fair bigamist Miss Chudleigh. Is 
there any satisfactory proof that the duke married 
the French princess ? Hitpa 

Camden Lawn, Birkenhead, 


View or Westminster Anprr.—I should be 
much obliged for a reference to the book contain- 
ing an engraved view of the west end of the Abbey 
from an unusual point of view, viz., some distance 
down Tothill Street, showing in the foreground a 
few of the gable-ended houses in the street on 
either side. I remember seeing this plate, but 
cannot find it again. Liste. 


Coypatt, Yorxsnire.— Will some of your 
readers kindly give me their views on the etymo- 
logy of this place-name (Domesday Oundel)? I 
suggest Cyning, a king or ruler (Ger. kinig), and 
dall, a portion or part, or perhaps dell, a dale. 
There is also the township of Teckby, in this parish 
(Domesday Ledebi, and frequently spelt Letby), 
the derivation of which is puzzling. Is it from 
the same root as Leckonfield and Lackenby? 


| = 
| 
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References to Anglo-Saxon charters or chronicles 
in which these two places, Cundall and Leckby, 
are mentioned would be welcome, or any notes 
relating to the history of the parish, of which I 
am preparing an account to accompany the parish 
registers, now in the press. H. D.E. 


Birke 


Seat or tHe Councit or Baste.—This seems 
to have been the only ecclesiastical council which 
used a great seal. It is mentioned in Milman’s 
‘History of Latin Christianity,’ 1855, vol. vi. 
pp. 258, 268. Is the matrix in existence; or, 
if not, have any impressions been preserved ? 
ASTARTE. 


key to the writers who contributed to this ol 

but very valuable compendium? Many of the 
articles are evidently written by men whose 
opinions and authority are unassailable even now. 
I refer, of course, to the biographical and historical 
matter, and to those things unaffected by modern 
knowledge and progress. E. 8. 


Str Watter Ratton. (See v. 405.)—Is 
it possible toacertain the exact site of the house, 
near St. James’s, which formerly belonged to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and subsequently came into the 
possession of Craven and Anthony Craven ? 

W. F. Pripgavx. 


Fampovx.—What is the meaning of this word ? 
It is spelt with a capital F. 

“Ce qui ce paseait dans Javert, c’était le Pampoux 
d'une conscience rectiligne, la mise hors de voie d’une 
Ame, l'écrasement d'une probité irrésistiblement lancée 
en ligne droite et se brisant 4 Dieu.’”"—Victor Hugo, 
‘Les Misérables,’ Partie v. Livre iv, ‘ Javert Déraillé.’ 


JonaTHAN Bovucuier, 


Famity.—Can any correspondent of 
*N. & Q.’ give me a few particulars of the family 
of Ulph and their connexion with the parish of 
Burnham-Ulpb, in the hundred of Brothercross, co. 
Norfolk? Did the lands in this parish originally 
belong to the family? Wax. Jackson Picorr. 


Cune.—I am anxious to know the meaning and 
derivation of the word “Oune” (said to be British), 
part of the name of Cuneford, Coundon, &c. ; in 
ancient documents it is variously spelt, viz., Coun, 
Cown, &c. In every instance it relates to water, 
and is said to mean a stream or source of a stream ; 
but I want reference to authority for this. 

Joun ASTLEY. 


_ ‘Tae Arrist.’—Can any correspondent give 

information about a periodical bearing the above 

title, published in London, weekly, from Saturday, 

March 14 till Saturday, August 1, 1807? Who 

was the editor; and was the publication resumed 

after the last-mentioned date? Rost. Goy. 
The Wern, Pollokshaws. 


Beylies, 


SIR JOHN SCHORNE. 
vi. 341). 

So my old friend Sir John Schorne reappears 
in the pages of ‘N. & Q ,’ bringiog back with him 
many pleasant recollections of bygone studies, of a 
pilgrimage to his church and well, of researches in 
many directions, and of a series of papers in which 
I have set down all that I was able to collect about 
the history of this very remarkable personage. 

As Mr. James Hooper does not seem to have 
met with any of these papers, perhaps I may be 
excused if I begin by giving a list of them :— 

1, On Master John Schorn, Journal British Archeo- 
logical Association, 1867, vol, xxiii, 256-268. : 

2. Master John Schorn: His Church and Well at 
North Marston, Buckinghamshire. Journal B. A. A., 
vol. xxiii. 370-378. With an illustration, the effigy of 
Schorn from the rood screen at Suffield, Norfolk. 

8. Master John Schorn: His Effigy in Painted Glass. 
Journal B. A. A., vol. xxv. 334-344. With an illustration 
of a figure in painted glass which in 1838 was in the pos- 
session of a gentleman residing at Bury St. Edmunds. 

4, Prayer and Hymn to Master John Schorn. Journal 
B. A. A., xli. 262-266. 

5. A Paper in the Records of Bucks, (Bucks A. and 

A. Society). Intended to supplement an earlier paper, 
not by me. 
This last paper contains illustrations of the effigy of 
Sir John as found (a) on the rood screen at Caws- 
ton, Norfolk ; (6) on the rood screen at Gateley, 
Norfolk ; (c) from a panel once in the possession 
of Gainsborough Dupont, Esq., Sudbury, Suffolk ; 
(d) on the screen at Suffield, Norfolk ; (¢) five 
pilgrims’ signs, found in the Thames at London, in 
which Sir John is depicted. 

If Mr. Hooper cares to pursue the subject, 
these papers will show him the result of my labours. 
My pilgrimage to North Marston was very fruit- 
ful, not only in the interest attaching to the church 
and village, but in enabling me to obtain a large 
jar of water from the famous well. I was very reluct- 
ant to believe that its reputed healing virtues were 
merely due to the imagination, and I submitted 
the water for analysis to a very eminent chemist. 
I have printed his analysis, from which it is clear 
that the water really does possess some small 
medicinal virtue. 

Mr. Hooper says that Nares quotes from ‘ The 
Four P's’ a boast of the Palmer that among other 
holy places he had visited Mayster Johan Shorne 
in Canterbury ; and, of course, he quotes Nares 
correctly. I maintain, however, that Heywood, 
in his play, does not say so, and has only been 
made to say so by erroneous punctuation. 

The earliest edition of the play in the British 
Museum reads thus (be pleased to note that 
there are no stops at all in the passage) :— 

41 At rydybone and at the blood of Hayles 

Where pylgrymes paynes ryght muche auayles 
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At Saynt Dauys and at Saint Derys 
At Saynt Mathew and Saynt Marke in Venis 
45 At Mayster Johan Shorne at Canterbury 

The great god of Katewade at Kynge | 

At Saynt Sauyours at our lady of Southwe' 

At Crome at Wyledome and at Muswell 

At Saynt Rycharde and at Saynt Roke. 

50 And at our lady that standeth in the oke. 

Now I maintain that line 45 (I am responsible for 
the numeration) means that the Palmer had visited 
the shrine of Master John Shorne, and that he had 
also visited the shrine of St. Thomas A Becket at 
Canterbury. Otherwise in the long list of places 
to which had made a pilgrimage, the famous 
shrine of St. Thomas finds no mention. 

Just in the same manner I conclude that in v. 
47 he means to say that he has made his pilgrim- 
age to St. Saviour’s, and also to our Lady of South- 
well, two entirely distinct places. 

T may also quote, in illustration of my reading, 
other lines, such as this :— 

With holy Job and St, George in Suthwarke, 
where no one will suppose that the Palmer meant 
to indicate that the patriarch Job had a shrine at 
St. George’s in the Borough ; or, 

At Saynt Comelys at saynt James in Gales, 
where certainly we cannot imagine that he intended 
us to confuse the shrine of St. Comelys with that of 
St. James of Compostella ; or, 

At our Lady of Boston at Saynt Edmundes byry, 
where it is distinctly evident that two shrines are 
5 OF, 

The great god of Katewade at Kynge Henry, 
where we need not confuse a wonder-working 
crucifix with the popular devotion to Henry VI. 
These accumulated instances seem to me decisive 
as to Heywood’s intention. 

Iam aware that in another edition of the play, 
also in the British Museum, printed by John Allde, 
in 1569, some four years after Heywood’s death, 
the important line appears in this form :— 

At Maister John Shorne in Canterbury ; 
bat I prefer the earlier reading. 

There is no proof whatever, so faras I am aware, 
that Sir John Shorne ever bad a shrine in Canter- 
bary. That is, of course, only negative evidence. 
Bat the argument which I am now urging is that 
the Palmer, whose list of shrines is very long, the 
whole e extending to some sixty-three lines 
(I have quoted only a few verses from it), would 
not have visited one of the most important 
places of pilgrimage in all England, unless the 
verse in dispute records his visit. Every one who 
bas read Erasmus’s ‘Colloquies’—and who has 
not ]—knows the prominent position of the Canter- 


“Mr. Kent, of Bromley,” who is said to 

— “a pilgrim’s leaden sign, with the devil’s 
tad just showing out of a boot,” is, no doubt, my 

friend Mr. Cecil Brent, who does reside at Bromley, 


who possesses such a sign, and who kindly allowed 
me to use it in iNustration of one of my papers. 
was fortunate enough to obtain a similar pilgrim’s 
sign, which I have presented, with other signacula, 
to the Guildhall Museum. 

I see that there is a great deal too much 
about myself in this communication; but Mr. 
Hoorer appears to be acquainted with so many 
other sources of information that it was not neces- 
sary to particularize those. He is familiar with the 
admirable paper -by the Rev. Jas. Bulwer, in the 
* Norfolk Archeology,’ to which I was myself in- 
debted ; though he has not met with the excellent 
memoir by the Rev. W. Hastings Kelke, ‘ Records 
of Bucks,’ ii. 60-74, to which one of my contri- 
butions was, indeed, supplementary. It was written 
at the request of the then Archdeacon Bickersteth, 
and was intended to include whatever information 
I had obtained about the Buckinghamshire worthy 
not already comprised in Mr. Kelke’s paper. 

That the subject of Sir John Schorn is not 
new to ‘N. & Q.’ may be seen by the following 
list of references :—1" ii, 387, 450, 520; 
iv. 495; 3° §S. vii. 413; 6" S. vii. 368, 396 ; 
8" S. vi. 341. W. Sparrow Simpsoy. 


Two references, from the very full Index to the 
Parker Society’s unsuccessful series of publications, 
may be of use: ‘‘Shorn (Mr. John), a Popish 
saint, who had an image at Shorne and Merston, 
Kent, I. Latimer, 474 ; his boot, Bale, 498.” 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


“Taree Fartuinos or Lanp” (8" vi. 309). 
—I venture to attempt some reply to the inquiry 
of your valued correspondent K. P. D. E. as to 
what is meant in certain old documents by “ three 
farthings of land.” 

1. I have understood that in Cornwall a farthing 
of land is, or was, thirty acres. Webster’s ‘ English 
Dictionary’ confirms this in a quotation from 
Richard w's ‘Survey’ of that county, pub- 
lished in 1602. 

2. Reference to ‘ Whitaker's Almanack ’ for the 
current year will show that, among measures 
apparently in use at the present time, a “yard of 
land=30 acres.” This “yard of land” may, F 
presume, be either an error or a synonym for ‘‘a 


3. A yardland, according to law dictionaries, is— 
“ Virgata terra, a quantity of land differing ac i 
to the place or country; at Wimbledon, in Surrey, it 
but fifteen acres; in other counties it is twenty; in 
some, twenty-four; and in others, thirty and forty acres.” 
W. Williams, 1816, 
4. Du Cange says :— 
“ Farding is from the Saxon feord, ‘fourth.’ It is 
used for the fourth part of a thing; for example of land, 


or of a coin. 
5. “ There is good reason for thinking that the hide 


was the unit of measurement, and that the virgates and 
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acres came after, i. ¢. were deduced from the larger unit.” 
—‘ The Old English Manor,’ by Prof. Chas, M. Andrews, 
Baltimore and London, 1892. 

6, “ According to a very common mode of reckoning, 
the hide contains four virgates; every virgate, two 
bovates ; and every bovate, fifteen acres.”—*‘ Villainage 
in England,’ by Paul ‘Vinogradoff, Oxford, 1892. 

This reckoning would make the virgate to be the 
fourth part, or farthing, of the hide, and to contain 
thirty acres. 

These quotations lead us towards, if they do 
not absolutely bring us to, the conclusion that a 
farthing is only another name for the yardland or 
virgate, the fourth part of the hide. This, how- 
ever, is merely determining the relation to each 
other of these two measures ; and, as we shall see, 
is very far indeed from indicating how many 
modern statute acres are represented in a given 
case by a farthing of land. For, although the 
distinguished Russian professor speaks of thirty 
acres to the virgate as ‘‘a very common mode of 
reckoning,” he proceeds to say :— 

“Such proportions are, as I have said, very commonly 
found in the records; but they are by no means prevalent 
everywhere...... The supposition of an uniform-acre 
measurement of bovates, virgates, hides and knight's 
fees all over England would be entirely misleading...... 
The yardlands (virgates), or ‘full lands’ (as they are 
sometimes called, because they were considered as the 
typical peasant holdings), consist of 15, 16, 18, 24, 40, 
48, 50, 62, 80 acres; although thirty is perhaps the 
figure that appears more often than any other. Bovates 
of ten, twelve and sixteen acres are to be found in the 
same locality, We cannot even seize hold of the acre as 
the one constant unit among the many variables; the 
size of the acre itself varied from place to place...... Even 
within the boundaries of one ond the same community, 
the equality was an agrarian one,” 
t.¢., based partly fe ge the quality of the land—its 
— for practical purposes—and not upon area 

one. 

“We must come to the conclusion that the hide, the 
virgate, the bovate, in short every holding mentioned in 
the surveys, appears primarily as an artificial adm'nis- 
trative and fiscal unit, that corresponds only in a very 
rough way to the agrarian reality.” 

Similarly Mr. Walter de Gray Birch (in his 
‘Domesday Book,’ 1887, p. 229) says :— 

“ All attempts to fix the exact acreage of the hide 
have necessarily failed; because the expression represents 
& quantity that varies in direct [inverse?] proportion to 
the arability and convenience of the land to which the 
term is applied.” 

The writer of ‘ The Old English Manor,’ already 

uoted (which is a volume of a series called “ Johns 

opkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science ”), comes to a general conclusion 
in accord with that of Birch and Vinogradoff. 
His words are :— 

“To attempt to define exactly the Domesday measures 
is apparently a hopeless task; and equally hopeless is it 
to determine the exact value and size of the pre- Domes- 


day measures,” 
Jous W. Bons. 


Birkdale. 


In certain districts, mainly those of Scandina- 
vian settlement, land was measured not by acre- 
age, but by rental. Thus a librata terre was land 
worth a pound ofsilver per annum, a marcata 
terre being worth a mare, and a penny land or 
denariata terre being worth a silver penny, twenty 
penny lands making an ounce land, and twelve 
making a shilling land or solidata terre. Mention 
is also made of eight-shilling lands and of eight- 
penny lands, as well as of halfpenny lands, 
farthing lands, and half-farthing lands, eight of 
which made a penny land. The meaning of farthing 
land is not always certain, as it is supposed some- 
times to correspond to the Irish “quarter land” 
(carrow), which was quite a different thing. The 
extent of a penny land varied according to time 
and locality. In one recorded instance a penny 
land seems to have measured a perch, in another 
it was half a rood. Isaac TaYLor. 


The extent of a farthing of land seems to be 
somewhat obscure, but it is certainly larger than a 
farthing-deal, and that is a quarter of an acre. 
As I am much interested in a family formerly 
resident at Collingham, I shall be glad to com- 
municate with K. P. D. E., if he will send me his 
address. C. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Yeovit (8 §. v. 428, 473; vi. 357).—At the 
second reference I imagined that I had given suffi- 
cient reasons for supposing that the name of the 
river which flows past Yeovil and Ivelchester is 
the Ivel, and not the Yeo, the latter being a name 
of modern invention, evolved out of the name 
Yeovil. But Mr. Féaer is not satisfied, and wants 
to know “on what ground ” I make this statement. 
As a general rule, when we have duplicate names 
of a river or of a place we may suspect that one of 
them is a mere ghost-name, either a blunder or, 
more frequently, a fiction, due to archzological 
ingenuity. In this case there is no question as to 
which is the true and oldername. The name Yeo 
seems to have been invented in the present century, 
not being known to Camden or the older archwo- 
logists, while so late as 1802 the ‘English Cyclo- 
pedia’ only knows the river as the Ivel or Yeovil. 
On the other hand, as I have already shown, Iver 
is the ancient name. The “burgh of Yeovil,” 
which bears simply the name of the river on which 
it stands, instead of becoming Yeovilbury, is called 
Givele and Ivle in Domesday, Gevele in the Hun- 
dred Rolls, and vill by Camden in 1607 and by 
Spelman in 1677. Camden calls the river the 
Evell, a name which appears in the name of Ivel- 
chester, now usually contracted to Ilchester, the 
town being called Givelcester by Florence of Wor- 
cester, Yvelcestre or Ivelcestre in the Hundred 
Rolls, avd Ivelcester by Camden. As Ivelchester 
is the ‘‘ chester on the Ivel,” so the neighbouring 
village of Yeovilton is the “ tun on the Yeovil ” or 
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Ivel. Spelman calls it Evilton, an evil name, which 
may have led to the preference of the modern form 
Yeovilton. In all these cases the river bears the 
name Givele, Gevele, Yeovil, Evell, or Ivel, and 
there is no hint ofsuch a name as Yeo till we come 
to quite recent times. Hence I venture to think 
a . name Yeo has been evolved out of that of 
eovil. 

Mr. Férert seems to have copied the blundering 
statement of Lewis that the river has been identified 
with “the Velox of Ravennas.” Who Ravennas 
was I do not know; but the Velox or Belox of the 
Ravenna geographer is very doubtfally to be iden- 
tified with the Ivel, being more probably the 
estuary of the Parret, and in any case is only Latin, 
at best a translation of the Celtic name, which was 
—_ Ischal, since Ilchester is the Ischalis of 

lemy. We may perhaps discover a transition 
to the name Ivel in Nennius, who calls Ilchester 
by the name Pen-savel-coit or Pen-sauel-coit, where 
in Sauel-coit (Ischal-coed), we may perhaps re- 
cognize the name of Selwood, the great forest near 
which Ilchester stands. Isaac 


Boox 1s THe Maw or a Fisn vi. 246).— 
The book, the singular discovery of which in the 
maw of a codfish in Cambridge market in 1626 is 
mentioned in the extract from Dr. G. Ward's letter 
to Archbishop Usher given by Mr. Arnott, was 
subsequently reprinted, and published under the 
title of ‘ Vox Piscis,’ with a woodcut of the fish 
itself cut open and the book in its stomach. The 
title-page is as follows: “Vox Piscis; or, the 
Book-Fish, contayning three Treatises which were 
found in the Beily of a Cod-fish in Cambridge 
Market, on Midsummer Eue last. Anno Domini 
1626. London, Printed for James Bolen and 
Robert Melbourne. mpcxxvui.” 

The volume commences with an introduction of 
about forty 8, describing the discovery of the 
book, &. This is followed by @ separate title- 
page, being that of the original work : “ The Pre- 

jon to the Crosse and to Death, and of the 
fort vnder the Crosse and Death. In two 
Bookes. Being very fruitfull for all deuoute peo 
to reade and meditate on. London, Printed 
John Bale for J. B. and R. M. 1627.” The 
* Pre ion to the Cross’ was originally pub- 
lished in London in 1540 without the author's 
name. 
There is an amusing contemporaneous account of 
the discovery of the book in one of Joseph Mead’s 
letters to Sir Martin Stuteville in the Harleian 
MSS., and copied by Baker in one of his manu- 
script volumes in the Cambridge University Library, 
which also contains a copy of the ‘ Vox Piscis.’ 
Epmunp VENABLEs. 


Caronicie’: ‘Oxrorp JournaL’ 
8 §. vi. 327).—In Mr. Macray’s ‘ Annals of the 
ian Library,’ 1890, p. 389, is this notice : 


€ a.p. 1874. Mr. Frederick Morrell, of Oxford, 
gave a valuable set of the Oxford Journal news- 
paper for 110 years, from 1762 — 


Mr. Donxrx will find some early files of the 
Cambridge Journal and Weekly ha | Post, which 
in 1767 became the Cambridge Chronicle and 
Journal, in the British Museum. 

Marx W. Bvttey. 

Barnard Castle, 


Tirrins Famity 8S. vi. 267).—The “ fee” 
prove T. A. M. is ‘lage 
strictly ing, as regards t 0! ts) 8 
in England, not for the use of the coat to which 
right may be established in a particular case, or 
which may be granted to a m not able to 
establish such right, but for the share which the 
several officers of the College take in the grant 
or confirmation. = right be Bs the arms is, 
of course, an integral part e grant or con- 
firmation. There is what may be called a fee for 
using a coat of arms ; but that is for a Govern- 
ment licence, the Armorial Bearings Tax, which is 
entirely independent of any question of right in 
heraldic law to the coat used or worn, is solely 
taken for the using or wearing. 

The name of Tippins is not to be found under 
the orthography given by T. A. M. in Burke's 
‘General Armory,’ which probably was not con- 
sulted before the query by T. A. M. was sent. 
Incidentally it may be remarked that few coats of 
arms are without crests, though such cases have 
been and perhaps still are known, while, per 
contra, the case of a crest being assigned by 
heraldic authority to a without a relative 
coat of arms is, so far as I am aware, unknown. 

The statements made as to the name of Tippen 
(the nearest form to that inquired after which is 
given by Burke in his ‘General Armory,’ 1878) 
may be worth citing, as the locality assigned, viz., 
Gloucestershire, is sufficiently near Herefordshire to 
warrant an inference of the two forms being variants 
of the same name. The date of temp. Hen. VIII. 
is mentioned, and it is somewhat curious, con- 
sidering that the inquiry of T. A. M. is devoted 
to a crest only, that no crest is blazoned for 1 
of Gloucestershire. The arms assigned are “ Ar., 
ona chev. between three lions’ heads erased gu. 
crowned or, a bezant.” A somewhat similar coat 
(equally without a crest), “ Az ,on achevron between 
three lions’ heads erased or, three battleaxes of the 
first,” also stated to be temp. Hen. VIIL, is assigned 
by Burke to Tipping of Preston, Lancashire, in 
the work just mentioned. The circumstance that 
no crest is blazoned for either of these coats is 
curious, particularly in connexion with the inquiry 
of T. A. M. as to the proper mode of spelli 
(which may indicate that he had Tipping in his 
mind), and, on the whole, it might be suggested, 
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I think, that there was, or was pe to be, 
some connexion between Tippen of Gloucestershire 
and Tipping of Preston. hether any proved 
facts would this out I do not at present know ; 
but the earlier Visitations of the two counties 
named might show the ground of the likeness of 
the two coats. Other coats of Tipping, even of 
Lancashire, differ rather widely from Tippi f 
Preston and Tippen of Gloucestershire ; but t 
may have been a community of blood, real or 
supposed, between some, though probably not all 
of them. OMAD, 


or anp Cottece Maca- 
zings (7" §, iv. 5,110; v. 476; vi. 93, 214; xii. 
75; 8" 8. i. 116; iii. 256; iv. 6, 78).—As the 
under-mentioned magazines are not likely to be 
recorded in any ordinary lists, particulars of them 
are supplied here. Winchester College :— 

The Slackster, No, 1, December 1, 1892. Price 3d- 
Printed by Warren & Son, 85, High-street, Winchester. 
4to. 2leaves. No. 2, and last, December 17. 

The Flint Court Fortnightly: a Temporary Insanity. 
No. 1, May 1, 1894. Price 6d. Printed by Warren & 
Son, 85, High Street, Winchester. 4to. 2 leaves. No. 4, 
and last, June 30. 

University of Durham :— 

The Critic. No. 1, Saturday, June 23rd, 1894. Price 
6d, Printed by Thos, Caldcleugir, 70, Saddler Street, 
Durham. §8vo, six leaves, illustrated. 

Mr. Lynam’s School, Oxford :— 

The Draconian, No. 1, April, 1889. Price 6d. 
Printed by Upstone & Son, 154, Queen Street, Oxford, 
8vo, four leaves; four numbers a year; continued, 

Mr. Douglas’s School, Malvern Link :— 

Link Lights, No, 1, October Term, 1891. Price 3d- 

Printed by Stevens & Co., Malvern. 4to. No. 8, July, 


; continued. 
W. C. B. 


Hewerr Famity (8 §. vi. 147).—I find the 
following in Berry’s ‘ Heraldry’ which is in my 
possession, viz., “‘ Hewet, Heckfield, Hampshire, 
Ar., on a chev. sa. betw. three lapwings, close, ppr., 
a rose stalked and leaved betw. two cinquefoils 
or.” J. W. Grant Wo ttey. 


Scortisn Famivigs §. vi. 188). —The family 
name of Jossey is given by Ferguson as derived 
from gos, High German form of gaud=Goth. In 
the simple forms he gives Gosse, Josse, Jousse, 
Cossé, &e. The arms of Jousey or Jossey are 

ven by Nisbet, which are en from Pont’s 

S. (‘The Arms of the Nobility of Scotland,’ col- 
lected by James Pont, a.p. 1624). The Scottish 
nation were in close friendship with France, espe- 
cially before 1600, and I have no doubt but that 
the founder of the family came from that country. 
The probability is that Manqve will have to con- 
sult French books and documents for the informa- 
tion required. The following may be of use. 
Coseé (1459 to 1646). Fiefs: Brissac, Secondini, 


Gonner, Assigny. Gosse. William Gosce, Nor- 
mandy, 1198; Amauri de Gosse of Normandy, 
time of Henry V. ; John and Walter Gosce, Eng- 
land, circa 1272 ; Sieur de la Mortraye, Vicomté 
d’Ange, 1667; Sieur des Casteaux, 1669, Nor- 
mandy. In a list of noble families of Holland are 
the arms of De Jausee de Mastang, but no further 
information. Joun RaDctirre. 


Tsomas: (8 S. vi. 148, 216, 251).— 
It is rather curious that in the latter half of the 
thirteenth century there were three English 
bishops bearing the not very distinctive name of 
John Thomas. To increase the confusion, all three 
had held livings in the City, two were royal chap- 
lains, both of theselast being noted forthe excellence 
of their preaching, and both squinted. These two were 
John Thomas, successively Bishop of Lincoln (1743- 
1761) and Salisbury (1761-66), and John Thomas, 
Bishop of Peterborough (1747-57), Salisbury (1757- 
1761), and Winchester (1761-81). The third was 
John Thomas of Rochester (1774-93). It is the 
second of the trio, who was once preceptor to 
George III., whose wife’s maiden name is asked 
for. Mcs. Thomas was Miss Susanna Maulso, 
whose father, Mr. Thomas Mulso, lived at Twywell, 
in Northamptonshire. She died November 10, 
1778, etat. seventy-five, and was buried in Win- 
chester Cathedral. Her brother, Mr. Thomas 
Mulso, commonly known as ‘*‘ Handsome Thomas,” 
married the bishop’s sister, a remarkably beautiful 
woman, and was the father of Hester Mulso, better 
known as Mrs. Chapone, the authoress of ‘ Letters 
on the Improvement of the Mind,’ and the friend 
of Elizabeth Carter, the translator of Epictetus. 
Epmunp VENABLES. 


Jiaczr ” (8 vi. 265, 316).—I accept with 
thanks F. N.’s correction of my statement that the 
ballad cursing the eyes of him who would ‘‘ rob a 
poor man of his beer” arose out of Father Mathew’s 
visit to London; but I am not guilty of mis- 
quotation, teste our worthy Editor, simply because 
the ditty referred to in my note is not identical 
with the ballad from which my critic quotes. The 
ditty, as printed in the Catnach sheet which I sent 
to the Editor, begins— 

I like a drop of good beer, I do,— 
and contains a loyal reference to her t 
Majesty as well as a laudation of “ King Billy.” I 
copied the refrain from this sheet literatim except 
as to the dash noticed by Mr. Rartcuirre, for m 
memory is most distinct that jigger was the w 
I heard sung. 

Whether or not the Jater version was specially 
made for the play into which it was introduced 
I cannot say; but, considered as a revival, it may be 
indirectly connected with Father Mathew’s temper- 
ance work. The theatre where I heard it was the 
Albert Saloon, at the corner of Shaftesbury Street, 
Shepherdess Walk, on the southern skirt of the 
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Britannia Fields, an open space in Islington where 
the apostle of temperance administered the pledge. 
I remember going to behold the scene when I was 
about ten or eleven years old ([ should be glad to 
know the exact year), and being unable to get within 
sight of the centre of attraction by reason of the 
vast concourse. Father Mathew’s visit to this 
spot was the sensation of the day north of the 
Thames, and the remembrance thereof survived in 
the immediate vicinity for a long time. It may 
well be, therefore, that the song was revived at 
the local theatre, which was also a tavern, as a 
counterblast to some later display of temperance 
energy, perhaps during the excitement of Father 

ew’s mission to America, or when the forma- 
tion of the London Temperance League was in 
agitation, for I am uncertain of the year. 


F. Apams. 
14, Eastlake Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


When I went to school in North London (1847- 
1855), ‘* I'll be jiggered !” or “ You be jiggered !” 
were constant expressions amongst us boys. In 
machinery, the narrow band-saw that works up 
and down, cutting tracery and fretwork out of 


wood, is known as a jigger. Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


“ Jigging it,” I have read, isa boyish expression 
for “‘ playing the truant.” Has this any con- 
nexion with jigger ; or is it a variant of the London 
boys’ expression, “ Playing the bop” ? 

P. Hane. 

I think that an etymology can be found for this 
word. Boyer's‘ French Dictionary ’ gives Giguer = 
to play wanton tricks. Pronounce this as an 
English sailor might, associate the foul expression 
of English sailors Mr. F. Apams refers to (p. 265) 
and it will be seen that the two words are synony- 
mous, Perhaps some French scholar can say if 
the word jiggermarree does not also belong to the 
same category. Avex. G. Morrar. 


Portrait or Caattrerton (8 §. vi. 308).—I 
would refer Caatrerton to ‘N. & Q.’ (6™ &. 
367), where Mr. Jasper O. Laup, of West View, 
Northenden, near Manchester, announces the 
discovery of the portrait, and shortly describes it. 
Mr. Laup offered to give any further information 
as to the picture, and where it could be seen, so 
I would suggest that Cuatrerton should put him- 
self in communication with Mr, Lavp. 

In connexion with the portrait, the following 

pb, from the article on Chatterton, the poet, 
the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ (vol. x. 152), may be 
worth reproducing :— 

“ Gainsborough is supposed by some to bave painted 
the poet's likeness, solely because of this entry at p. 87 of 
the artist's biography by Fulcher: “It is said that 
Chatterton also sat to Gainsborough, and that the por- 
trait of the marvellous boy, with bis long flowing 
and childlike face, is a masterpiece.’ Two quite incon- 


sistent descriptions of this portrait are given in ‘ N. & Q.,” 
2n¢ §, iii, 492; 6% S, v. 367.” 

The writer of the article evidently does not con- 
sider that this portrait is of “ indisputable authen- 
ticity.” The discovery in 1882 implies that the 
portrait had been lost. For how hee bad the 
picture been missing ? A. ©. W. 


The lamentable exposure that resulted from the 
attempt to establish the authenticity of the 
Southey-Tayler portrait of Chatterton rendered it 
very desirable that the whole affair should be 
forgotten, and no more said or heard about Chat- 
terton portraits. It seems, however, that a fabulous 
story, when once printed, can never be effectually 
suppressed. A correspondent, dating from Boston, 
U.S., inquires the locality of a portrait of Chatter- 
ton painted by Gainsborough. A short synopsis 
of the life of that unfortunate boy, divested of all 
glamour and romance, will show how wildly im- 
probable it is that he ever had a portrait taken. 
Chatterton was the posthumous son of a respectable 
but poor man, and was left in the charge of a still 
poorer widow, whose only income was earned by 
sewing and the doubtful profits of a day school. 
He was educated at a charity school, and by the 
school committee apprenticed to a scrivener, with 
a premium of ten pounds. Very recent biographers 
have euphuized this into “articled to an attorney ”; 
but the indenture is in evidence at the Bristol 
Museum. He was dismissed after serving a few 
months, and as he believed himself capable of earn- 
ing a living with his pen, a few pounds were sub- 
scribed to enable him to reach London, where he 
failed utterly, and in despair committed suicide. 
Whatever his ability, whatever his genius, what- 
ever his ill-directed energy, he was at best but a 
poor, unknown boy, whose portrait was of no 
interest to any one. It was only after his death 
that public interest was excited, and his name 
became famous or infamous, as people believed in 
or doubted his truth. With this short summary 
of his unfortunate but sordid life, it seems absurd 
to learn that any one can believe that he ever had 
his portrait taken by one of the most celebrated of 
English painters. Hoes Owen, F.S.A. 


Victron Dreams (8 S. vi. 328).—In 
one of the most beautiful love sonnets in the lan- 
guage, Mrs. Meynell, speaking for one of her 
sex the effort of whose life is to renounce and 
forget her lover, tells us that the night ignores the 
labour of the day :— 

With the first dream that comes with the first sleep 

I run, I run, I am gathered to thy heart. 

It is impossible, I believe, for the will to controk 
the mind in sleep. Preoccupation may cause us 
to dream of those dearest to us, but volition cannot = 
preoceupation itself, however, intense, will not 
always do it. I have the assurance of one who, 


‘fourteen years ago, suffered a peculiarly cruel be- 


| 
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reavement, and whose waking hours were for long 
afterwards entirely coloured by it, that she who 
was in all his thoughts came never to his dreams. 
My own dreams are occupied mostly with things 
of little immediate concern to me, and though [ 
have often tried to dream of this or that I have 
never succeeded. The trivial incidents of life, 
mere accidents, or the things we have read of, or 
what happened long ago and has passed out of our 
thoughte, these are the ‘‘ stuff” that “ dreams are 
made on,” not the serious business of life. Such, 
at least, is my experience. Cc. C. B. 


Sir Basi Brooxe §. iii. 487; iv. 131).— 
Referring to my own query at the first reference, 
as to whether there were two or three contemporary 
knights of this name. In the valuable ‘ Calendar 
of Inquisitiones Post-mortem’ now in course of 

blication is the Genealogist, we have the follow- 

g (vol. xi. p. 120) :— 

“ Brooke, Basil, Knt., 0b. 12 Nov.,10 Jac. I, Inq. at 

Leicester, 20 Aug. 11 Jac. I. Leicester. Thomas 
Brooke, Esq., 8. and h., then @t, 23.” 
It is clear that this knight could be neither Sir 
Basil Brooke, of Madeley, Salop, who died in 
1646, nor Sir Basil of Donegal, who was knighted 
in 1617; so that it is obvious that there were three 
knights bearing the same name who were prac- 
tically contemporary. It is equally clear that it 
was the Leicestershire knight, and not, as stated in 
the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ his Shropshire namesake, 
who was knighted at Highgate on May 1, 1603, 
Sir Basil “of Salop” receiving that honour “‘ at 
Beaver Castle” on April 23, 1603 (‘ Metcalfe, Book 
of Knights’). Furthermore, we now gather that it 
was Sir Basil of Leicester who served as sheriff 
of that county in 3 James I., and who represented 
it in Parliament from 1607 to 1611. Sir Basil of 
Madeley, the Royalist, never had a seat in Parlia- 
ment. I would ask to what particular family of 
Brooke did this Leicestershire knight belong. It 
adds a little to the complication that the eldest 
sons both of the Shropshire and Leicestershire 
Sir Basils bore the name of Thomas. 


W. D. 


University Graces (8 §. iv. 507; v. 15, 77, 
455 ; vi. 36).—Will some one inform us through 
*N. & Q.’ as to the grace “ Benedictus benedicat, 
benedicitur, benedicatur !” whether it is still used 
in Cambridge as it was in 1868 ; also, its antiquity 
and origin ? James D, Burier. 

Madison, Wis, 

[The grace is still in use in Cambridge and elsewhere.) 


Tax ow Binrus S. v. 367, 472; vi. 154).— 
In the parish register of Westerham, co. Kent, the 
words “ under valew ” are written against many of 
the baptismal entries between Nov. 7, 1703, and 
April 17, 1704. This, I suppose, relates to the 


tax. I shall be glad to hear of similar remarks 
elsewhere. C. E. 
Eden Bridge. 


Rosert Pottox (8" §. vi. 163, 237, 270, 318). 
—At the risk of being termed an “ intervener,” I 
venture to point out that if quick sale and number 
of editions is any test of poetry, then Milton’s 
‘Paradise Lost’ was poor stuff in the opinion of 
our ancestors; and in modern times ‘‘ Satan” 
Montgomery and Tupper are two very great poets, 
even greater than Pollok. To me both of them 
are much pleasauter reading. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnsbire, 


“Tae Heap” vi. 7, 58, 156, 216). 
—I doubt if, in the majority of cases, this sign 
was intended to perpetuate the memory of any 
king in particular, except, perhaps, as a vague com- 
pliment to the reigning monarch. As we usually 
had a king, the loyal sign served well enough from 
reign to reigv. The same may be said with regard 
to the “ King’s Arms.” One of the oldest inns of 
Fulham, now rebuilt, was the ‘‘ King’s Arms.” 
The owner of this house, when Queen Anne came 
to the throne, changed the sign to the “ Queen’s 
Arms,” but on the accession of George I. it reverted 
to its former title. There are two Kings’ Heads” 
in Fulham, but it seems quite impossible to say 
whether either sign was put up to commemorate 
any particular king. The older house, established 
in 1680, had originally a different style. 

Cuas. J. Firer. 


“TaIs EARTH'S IMMORTAL THREE” (8 S, y, 
508 ; vi. 134, 211).—The introduction of Milton’s 
name under the above heading puts me in mind of 
the very familiar lines of Dryden inscribed on the 
tablet erected to his memory outside the church of 
All Hallows, Bread Street, and now to be seen on 
the exterior of the west wall of the church of St. 
Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside :— 

Three Poets, in Three distant Ages born, 

Greece, Italy, and England, did adorn. 

The First in Loftiness of Thought surpasst, 

The next in Majesty ;—in both, the Last :— 

The force of Nature could no farther go 

To make a Third,—She joined the former two. 
Joun T. Pace. 


A Snower or Frocs (8 S. vi. 104, 189).— 
Various instances may be seen in the chapter on 
**Odd Showers,” pp. 28-35 of W. Andrews’s 
* Book of Oddities,’ Lon. s.a. (1882). Instances 
of the superstitious opinions respecting the portents 
arising from such showers may be seen by refer- 
ence to the article ‘‘Pluvia” in Beyerlinck’s 
*Theatrum.’ Those in the index s.v. “ Pluvia” 
are too numerous to mention. Ep. MarsHALL. 


Cop-caxe (8 vi. 49, 211). —Mr. Brertey 
is quite right, I think, in his view as to these deli- 


cacies, I have heard of “ cup-custards,” and have, 
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I feel almost sure, seen in confectioners’ cakes 
known by the name of ‘‘cup-cakes.” In respect 
of the latter, I should imagine that if there is a 
“mystery ” concerning them at all, it lies in their 
constituents rather than in their making. 

Hare. 


As the American housewives seem slow in 
coming forward, I venture to send the following 
recipe from Mrs. Chadwick's ‘ Boston Cook Book, 
1856 : ‘Six cups of flour, two of sugar, one and a 
- half = one half of a tea- 
oful o eratus, five eggs. LLAR, 
Wisconsin, U.S, 


ror “ Pror” (8 S. vi. 149, 294). 
—When I was a child, though ‘‘ my people” had 
tches of green sod in their gardens, I so seldom 
eard the word “ lawn ” that I thought it belonged 
to book-language alone, or denoted something too 
grand for ordinary folk to grow. The largest piece 
of well-tended turf, or that round which a carriage- 
drive was carried, was called the grass-plat ; so 
when I came to learn something of spelling I was 
surprised to find that I was required to say, and 
set down, p-l-o-t. The elaborate weaving of a 
lady’s hair I was taught to call platting and to spell 
platting, which I do tothisday. A prescription for 
a pudding, which my elders wrote, I believe, in- 
variably recipe, they almost as invariably referred 
to in conversation as receipt. Sr. Swirniy, 


Churchwardens’ accounts, Addlethorpe, Lin- 
colnshire, 1547 :— 

« . payde ra 
of Craycrofte for the rente 
The several opinions of sundry learned antiquaries 
touching the High Court of Parliament, 1658, p. 6: 

“The Druides had yearly conventions of their noblest 
and best people, in a mi consecrated Plot of this 


Kingdome.” 
A, E. We sy. 
18, Queen Anne’s Gate, 


8. vi. 309).—If M. V. can go to 
Somerset House, he will find in “ Ducarel, 618,” 
the will of Peter Simond, of London, merchant, 
father of Lady St. John and Lady Trevelyan. If 
not, if he will write to me direct, care of George 
H. Fortescue, Esq., British Museum, I shall be 

to answer any questions I can, being my- 
self personally interested in the Simonds family. 
VERNON. 


Doxe or Orteans vi. 209, 329).— 
There is a delightful essay on this prince in Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘Familiar Studies of 
Men and Books.’ The date of his first marriage 
and of the death of his wife, as given by Mr. 
Stevenson, do not agree with Mrs. Bocenr’s 


account. He says the marriage took place on 
June 29, 1406, and that Isabella died three years 
later (September, 1409). At the time of the mar- | 


riage the bridegroom was fifteen, the bride seven- 
teen years of age. C. B. 


Derr ” §, vi. 228).—Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
1770, gives deft and deftly, with the latter word as 
from Spenser. He quotes no passage. 

Doar. 


Tron (8 S. v. 327, 474; vi. 56, 96, 290, 
354).—I have read the letter of Mr. Tomas 
SatcuEett, and am entirely in agreement with 
him in all he says. But the bottom of the sub- 
ject has not yet been touched ; and if you will 
spare me the space, I will make a few remarks 
which should throw light not only on this word but 
on the whole matter of English pronunciation. 
My first point is that, as every one knows, our spel- 
ling and pronunciation are widely divergent. This 
is because our spelling has come down unchanged 
since the introduction of printing, while our pro- 
nunciation has gone on altering all through the 
centuries. We have, therefore, a large body of 
words which are sounded in what I will call a 
traditional manner, without reference to how the 
are spelt. But now comes my second point, an 
here I think I am original. The introduction of 
Board Schools has diffused the art of reading to 
such an extent that practically every one is possessed 
of a large vocabulary which is met with more in books 
than in conversation, the words constituting which 
the reader pronounces as they are written, without 
knowing or caring whether they have an old pro- 
nunciation different from the spelling or not. 
Scientific words and names of persons or places 
are the staple of this class, but it is constantly 
increasing, as the ideagrows prevalent that it is more 
genteel in cases of doubt to pronounce as a word 
is spelt than to use the old-fashioned sounds. To 
quote one case of a proper name. At school I was 
taught to say Cicester; but on visiting the place 
subsequently I found even the railway porters on 
the platform pronounced it in full Cirencester, and 
this is only one out of a hundred of examples I 
could give. In surnames it is the same. Did I 
not fear to trespass on your space I could give a 
long list. The old order changeth, giving place to 
new pronunciations based on the spelling. And it 
is well that it should be so, While the spelling 
reform faddists are quarrelling as to what sounds 
we pronounce and how we should represent them, 
the language is rapidly reforming itself on a purely 
natural basis, and, moreover, one that will not, like 
spelling reform, leave a lasting trace behind. To 

ter our spelling to suit our pronunciation is to 
destroy at one sweep all our literature up to date, 
whereas the reform that is going on unobserved, 
and altering our pronunciation to suit our spelling, 
will do no harm whatever. I recommend this 
suggestion of mine to the thoughtful consideration 
of every one who has the of the language at 
heart, At any rate, I think I have made clear 
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that tuppence and all such eccentricities are ex- 
tremely old traditional, and therefore in one way 
the most correct, pronunciations, whereas twopence 
and all its kind are merely quite modern refashion- 
ings, made ible only by the wide diffusion of 
the knowledge of reading which makes people 
hesitate to differ from the strict letter of any word. 
James Prarr, Jun. 


Heratpry §. vi. 304).—ALERIoN writes 
that the title of esquire goes with a grant of arms 
to the eldest son of the grantee. Is this limited 
to the eldest sons, or does it descend to the cadets 
as well? In a former series of ‘N. & Q.’ a corre- 
= maintained that the title of esquire was 

ue to any one who had been entitled to bear arms 
for five generations, I have searched for, but 
cannot find the number in question. Pehaps some 
of your readers may be willing to answer these 
questions. 


Marrua Reay (8 §S. vi. 324).—A very full 
account of the remarkable story of the Rev. James 
Hackman, first an officer in the 68th Regiment 
and afterwards Rector of Wiveton, Norfolk, may 
be found in ‘Celebrated Trials and Remarkable 
Cases of Criminal Jurisprudence from the Earliest 
Records to the Year 1825,’ vol. v., 1825, pp. 1-43. 
The frontispiece of this volume has portraits of 
Hackman and his victim. The letters that passed 
between them are very singular. 

There is an account of the case in ‘ Chro- 
nicles of Crime,’ by Camden Pelham, vol. i., 1886, 
pp. 289-292. 

In 1779 a volume on the case was published by 
Kearsley, but it contains only the most meagre 
particulars, and is more an apology for Hackman 
than anything else. It is dedicated to Lord S— 
by the author, whose name does not appear. 

In 1780 Dr. Herbert Croft published a volume, 
entitled ‘Love and Madness, a Story too True,’ 
with the letters of the unfortunate couple. It was 
from this that poor Borrow compiled his account 
in the volume of ‘ Trials,’ of 1825, already referred 
to. 


I have not seen the verses referred to by Mr. 
Exzsworts, which must be of great interest in 
“mes with this case, James Hooper. 

orwich. 


Heratpic (8 §. vi. 208).—1. Sir Thomas 
Ashton, of Ashton-under-Lyne, Knt., circa 1485, 
Arms, Argent, a mullet sable. 
with his scythe, face and hands proper, habit and 
cap per pale sable and argent, handle of the scythe 
argent, blade sable. 

2. Sir John Savage, of Clifton, Cheshire, Knt., 
cirea 1488. Arms, 1 and 4, Argent, a pale fusile 
sable; 2, Or, on a fess azure three garbs of the 
field ; 3, Gules, a chevron between three martlets 
argent. Over all a label of three points gules. 


Crest, A mower | gul 


3. Lord Edmund Howard, father of Queen 
Catherine Howard. Arms, Quarterly, 1, Guler, on 
a bend between six cross-crosslets fitchée argent an 
escutcheon or, charged with a demi-lion rampant 
within a double tressure flory-counter-flory of the 
first ; 2, Gules, three lions passant guardant in pale 
or, @ label of three points argent (Brotherton) ; 
3, Chequy or and azure (Warren); 4, Gules, a 
lion rampant or (Mowbray); a crescent argent for 
difference. Crest, On a chapeau gules, turned u 
ermine, a lion statant guardant, the tail extend 
or, ducally crowned argent, and gorged with a 
label of points of the last, a crescent sable 
for difference. 

4. Sir Ralph Leicester, of Toft, Cheshire, Knt., 
1566. Arms, Azure, a fess between three fleurs- 
de-lis or. Sir Peter Leycester, in his ‘ Historical 
Antiquities of Cheshire,’ 1673, states “that Ley- 
cester of Toft beareth his Coat of Arms at this 
day with a distinction from the Coat-Armour of 
Leycester of Tabley by adding a Fret upon the 
Fess, and omnis additio probat minoritatem.” 

5. Sir Humphrey Davenport, of Sutton, Cheshire, 
Kat. , Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer (d. 1644), 
Arms of Davenports of Bromhall, Argent, on a 
chevron between three cross-crosslets fitché sable 
a crescent for difference. Sir Humphrey being 
the fourth son of William, to whom the arms 
belong, cannot say what mark of cadency was used 
by the Davenports of Sutton. 

6. Richard Ashton, of Croston, co. Lancaster, 
1664. Arms, Quarterly, 1, Argent, achevron between 
three chaplets gules ; 2, Argent, three bars sable ; 
3, Gules, two lions passant guardant argent. 
Crest, A demi-angel issuing from clouds. 

7. John Dalton, of Thurnham, co. Lancaster, 
1710. Arms, Azure, semée of cross-crosslets arg., 
a lion rampant guardant of the last. Crest, A 
dragon’s head vert between two dragon’s wings or. 
John Houghton, Esq., son of William Houghton, 
Esq., of Park Hall, co. Lancaster, and Elizabeth, 
daughter of Robert Dalton, of Thurnham, his wife, 
on inheriting Thurnham, &c., in 1710, assumed 
the surname of Dalton. 

8. George Meynall, or Mennell, of — 
and Dalton, Esq., circa 1700. Arms of Meynall, 
Azure, three bars gemelles and a chief or, over all 
a bend gules. t, A griffin’s head erased 
proper. Richard Mennell, gent. (of Aubrough 
added), circa 1558-1600, arms the same, except 
the latter charged in the middle with two crescents 

es, the one resting upon the other. 
Calcheth of Culcheth, co, Lancaster. Arms, 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Argent (or or), an eagle sable 
preying upon an infant swaddled gules, banded or 
(Culcheth) ; 2, Argent, a griffin segreant azure (or 
sable), armed or (Culcheth); 3, Azure, a bind 
statant (qy. lodged?) argent (Hindley). Some- 
times the griffin is borne in the second and third 
quarters. Crest, On a cap of maintenance a naked 
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dlackamoor standing, holding in his dexter hand 
@ dart, all —_—- The old arms of Culcheth, 
Azure, a bend between six fleurs-de-lis or. Gil- 
bert de Culcheth, of Culchetb, co, Lance. (circa 
1270), married Lady Cecilia de Lathom (living 
and a widow in 1275). It was from this marriage 
that the Culchetb, Risley, and Holcroft families 
adopted the eagle and child as their arms, this 
quartering being common to all three families. 
Joun Rapcwirre. 


“ Harp or tue Norta” (8 §. vi. 327).—This 
query appears in 4" S, ii. 395. There is a refer- 
ence for the several wells and springs with St. 
Fillan’s name to “ the notes to ‘Marmion’” and to 
the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.’ There is 
also a reference for an account of St. Holy Pool, 
near the chapel with St. Fillan’s name at Killan, in 
Perthshire, to ‘The New Statistical Account of 
Scotland, x. 1008. He is stated to have been, 
according to Camerarius, an Abbot of Pittenweem, 
in Fife, from which situation he retired, and died 
a hermit in the wilds of Glenurcby, a.p. 649. 
His commemoration is on January 9. 

The spring has a special notice at ‘N. & Q.,’ 4° 
8. iii. 71. It issues from a rock near the church 
of Houston and Rillolan, in the county of Renfrew. 
It has bushes over it, on which were hung pieces 
of cloth as votive offerings for the benefit received 
by the children who were bathed in the spring. The 
well was filled with stones, to put a stop to the super- 
stition, at the close of the seventeenth century. 
There is still a “ Fillan’s Fair” on January 9. The 
* Memorial of British Piety,’ p. 14, 1761, refers to 
the ‘ Aberdeen Breviary,’ +f places his death a.p. 
703. There is a long notice of St. Fillan, with a 

int of his Quigrich, in Chambers’s ‘ Book of 

ys,’ vol. i. pp. 58, 59. Eo. MarsHatt. 


T cannot claim to be a competent critic, but for 
all about St. Fillan (Felan, Filan, Phillav, or 
Felan) I would refer your correspondent to the 
article, with ample authorities, in Smith and 
Wace’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


The feast day of St. Filan, a Scottish abbot, is 
January 9. See Potthast’s ‘ Bibliotheca Historica 
Medii vi, supplement, p. 212. Your corre- 
spondent should consult the ‘Acta Sanctorum’ 
under that date, as also Bishop Forbes’s ‘ Kalen- 
dars of Scottish Saints.’ I have neither of these 
books at hand to refer to; but there is not much 
doubt that they contain what is known concerning 
St. Filan. AsTaRTs. 


Trexcu Famity 1x France S. v. 423; vi. 
197).—I am aware that on James Trench’s monu- 
ment at Clongill he is called “Jacobus Trynch, 
Scoticus”; but I do not think that he is thereby 
proved not to have been originally of French 


descent. According to tradition, his father, 
the Huguenot emigrant, had settled in North- 
umberland, and died 1580. The emigrants were 
often, as is well knowa, eager to disguise their 
foreign names under Anglicized forms, and it 
would not be unnatural that the son of a refugee, 
dying fifty years later than his father, should have 
long since to be regarded as a foreigner. 
Having come from the Scotch border, perhaps 
among the many Scots whom James I. planted in 
Ireland, he might be easily described as “ Scoticus” 
by those who erected his monument. One can 
scarcely suppose that a family tradition so strongly 
marked could be invented, particularly when it 
was not a popular kind of tradition to invent. Oa 
James Trench’s monument is roughly sketched 
some resemblance to the arms at present used by 
the family. ©. Moor. 


“Spreap” (8 §. v. 467).—This word is the 
same as the A.-S. spreot, and means a pole, contus. 
Palsgrave has in his ‘Lesclarcissement de la 
Langue Francoyse,’ “ Sprette for watermen, picq.” 
Cf. Stratmann’s ‘ Dictionary of the Old English 
Language,’ s. “Spreot.” Halliwell has, s. “Spret”: 

A lang sprete he bare in bande, 
To strengthe him in the water to stande. 
MS. Lincolo, A. i, 17, f. 125. 
Forby, in his ‘ Vocabulary of East Anglia,’ gives, 
** Sprit, a pole to push a boat forward.” 
F. C. Binxeeck Terry. 


** Brengarp”: “ Lonpow vi. 
89).— Can there be any connexion between 
blenkard, quoted by Mr. Brasuitt, and blinkard, 
one who blinks, or, as a secondary meaning, that 
which twinkles or glances, as adim star? Blenkard 
may perhaps eve bom a sparkling wine. 

Cuas. Jas, Fkrer. 

“Ruywine THE GANTLOPE”=RoNNING THE 
GauNTLet (7* S. xii. 364).—This punishment was 
evidently once officially recognized in the English 
as well as in the Prussian army :— 

“On Tuesday a Court-martial was held at the Horse 
Guards, where 7 Deserters were Tried, 5 of them were 
dog. and the other 2 sentenced to run the Ganlet.” 
—The Post Boy, No, 279, Feb. 16-18, 1697. 

Atrrep F. Rossiys. 


“ Borrsnaw” (8 S. vi. 65). —In Exmoor bone- 
shave was a name for sciatica. A charm to cure it 
was :— 

Boneshave right, 

Boneshave straight ; 

As the water runs by the stave, 

Good for Boneshave. 

In the name, &c. 
See “Gentleman’s Magazine Library,” ‘Dialect, 
60, 330, 332. James Hooper. 
orwic 


(8* vi. 185, 292, 375).— 
Will you and your readers forgive me for a stupid 
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blunder? I meant to have written ‘‘ Let you and 

me,” not “‘ thee and me.” In old age the memory 

— plays one false. E. Watrorp. 
entnor. 


Avrnors or Quotations Wantep §. vi. 


The lines, 
One other landed on the eternal shore ! 
One other gernered into perfect peace ! 
occur in a poem by the late J. W. Burgon, called ‘In 
Memoriam,’ and will be found on p, 143 of his col- 
lected ‘ Poems’ (Macmillan, 1885). W, F. Ross. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, 

A Treatyse of Fysshynge w, an Angle. By Dame 
Juliana With by the Rev. 
M. G. Watkins, M.A. (Stock.) 

Tue notable treatise of fishing with an angle of Dame 

Juliana Berners appeared first in 1496 as a portion of 

the second, or Wyukyn de Worde, edition of her ‘ Book 

of Saint Albans,’ and was in 1532 published in a 

separate form. Both editions are, it is needless to say, 

of extreme rarity, as are, indeed, all the various editions 
issued between 1496 and 1600 by Copland, Vele, Tottell, 

Tab, Waley, Powell, or Lownes. Hasiewood’s reprint of 

the ‘ Book of Saint Albans’ even is a costly work, selling 

for as much as ten pounds; and the 1827 reprint of the 

* Treatise of Fishing with an Angle’ is not frequently 

encountered, A reproduction in facsimile such as now 

appears is sure of awelcome. Dame Juliana Barnes, 

Bernes, or Berners, as she is variously called, is the first 

English writer upon fisbing, and did much to influence 

her successors. It may be doubted, indeed, whether 

any other country can boast a work on the subject so 
early in date or so curious in all respects as this. Not 
easy to read by those unfamiliar with black leiter is 

Wynkyn de Worde’s type, in praise of which overmuch 

has been said. Those who surmount the difficulty will 

find, however, ample repayment. Not only was Dame 

Juliana a grande dame, intending her book for the de- 

lectation, instruction, and solace of “ gentyll and noble 

men,” and wishing to keep it out of the hands of “ ydle 
persones whych sholde haue but lytyll mesure in the 
sayd dysporte of fysshyng,”—she was a thoughtful Cbris- 
tian woman, by whose views as to the advantages, and even 
the means, of the sport Walton was largely influenced, 

Her book deserves, indeed, to be widely known, as in 

this handsome reprint it is likely to become, and there 

is no piscatorial library that will not be the richer for 
its possession. 


The Goodwins of Hartford, Conn. Compiled for James 
Junius Goodwin. (Hartford, Conn., Brown & Gross; 
London, J. B, Lippincott Co.) 

Tus goodly volume is a monument of American genea- 

logical industry, and it — also to be a perfectly 

honest record of facts, so far as they had been ascer- 
tained down to date. This is what is wanted in genealogy, 
but itis what we do not always get, and is, therefore, 

deserving of commendation wherever found. Mr, J. J. 

Geodwin has been so fortunate as to be ably seconded in 

his desire to put facts on record, and he may fairly be 

congratulated on the results attained, though, as in most 
cases of the kind, some desiderata remain such to this 
day, so faras we know. It is possible that the valuable 
lexicograpbical index to the wills P.C.C., which Mr. 


Challenor Smith is contributing to the ‘ Index Library,” 
may help to throw furtber light on the descent of 
Connecticut Goodwins, The name, like many oth 
appears in English records under varying forms, 
there is always a possibility of baving missed a link 
through the strange distortions which surnames even so 
apparently simple as Goodwin can be proved to have 
suffered. Henceforward, however, the chances of such 
a failure will be minimized, if not altogether prevented, 
by the P.C.C. index, for which all English and American 

mealogists must be ~~ alike to Mr. Challenor 

mith and to the British Record Society. The Goodwin 
case is very remarkable as one of the two—the other 
being that of the Washington family—which baffled the 
late Col. Chester's indefatigable zeal. It is, therefore, 
also remarkable as one of the two cases in which the 
“ mousing” method of Mr, H. F. Waters bas succeeded 
in going beyond Col. Chester's furthest point, and making 
discoveries which, if they do not absolutely exhaust the 
ont, leave but little to be added by subsequent re- 
search. 

There are some points in which this volume would 
seem to correct at least one description in a pedigree 

iven in the ‘Genealogy of the Pepys Family,’ where 

lizabeth, daughter of John Peppes, of Branktree 
(Braintree), is stated to have married before 1523 “Wm, 
Jobn Goodwyn.” This double Christian name, at the 
date indicated, is prima@ facie improbable, and from 
the documents cited in the ‘Goodwins of Hartford’ the 
real name of the husband of Elizabeth Peppes, or Pepys, 
appears to have been William only. It results from the 
will of ber mother that Elizabeth Peppes was unmarried 
as late as May 4, 1519; and that she was married before 
June 24, 1523, results from the will of that date of ber 
brother Richard, a ecrivener in London, who leaves to 
** William Goodyng,” his “ brother-in-law,” hia “ gown 
of French tawny lined with St, Thomas worsted,” to 
pray for bis soul, Let us hope that William Goodyng, 
or Goodwin, if he became infected with the Reformation 
doctrine, at least kept himself warm with the gown of 
French tawny, and was induced thereby to preserve a 

reen corner in his memory for his pious brother-in- 

w of pre-Reformation days. 

A volume to which Dr, Jessopp and Mr. H. F. Waters 
bave contributed so much that is characteristic of their 
several well-known idiosyncrasies can need but little 
commendation at our hands to the genealogist and the 
antiquary. Under such sponsorship we should all give 
an honoured place on our shelves to‘ The Goodwins of 
Hartford, Conn.’ 


Guide to Sedbergh and Neighbourhood. With Illustra- 
tionsand Map. By the Kev, W. Thompson. (Leeds, 
Richard Jackson ) 

TuHIs unpretending little handbook contains a mass of 

historical, architectural, and general information con- 

cerning a remote, but bistorically interesting, corner of 
that great division of England north of the Humber 
which we now call Yorkshire. Mr. Thompson, in whom 
we are glad to bail a disciple of Capt. Cuttle, treating of 

a district in which for centuries the parish church and 

the local grammar school have been the two centres of in- 

tellectual life, logically makes these two buildings, each 
of high interest in its own line, the centres of his guide. 

Those who read his book, which ought to be in the hands 

of all lovers of the breezy North, may follow the fortunes 

of the monasteries under whose shade both church and 
echool grew uP. and then note the varying phases of 
thought brought out by the Pilgrimage of Grace, the 

Civil War, and the Revolution of 1688. What Mr. 


Thompson has to tell us of the parish registers of 
Sedbergh makes us greatly wish that their printing could 
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be taken in hand at once. They appear to begin before | of the “ Bath Occult Reprints" between 1879 and 1887, 
1597, but, unfortunately, down to 1688, we are told, they | and intimately relating to the subjects on which Mr. Jen- 
are on “loose sheets, much frayed, and in many places nings was a well-known adept, ese will be issued in a 
illegible.” We do not doubt the assertion that, never- | limited copyright edition. 


genealogist.” Among tomb- 
stones of whic r. Thompson gives us particulars are 
as the records of a branch the Washington family, | . : c 
presumably, as Mr. Thompson fairly infers, an offshoot | 'V¢ must call special attention to the following notices: 
of the Lancashire line, the parent stock of Washington _Ow all communications must be written the name and 
of Sulgrave. address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 
Cromwell's Soldier's Bible. With Bibliographical We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


the | To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
We welcome this reprint most gladly. There are, so Go cule. note, query, 
far as is known at present, but two copies of the original or reply be written on 0 sopacate tip of paper, with the 

P signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 


in existence. One of these is in the British Museum, the 
other in America. Edmund Calamy, the was the | ead 


Puritan, affixed his imprimatur; whether he was the a 
compiler is uncertain. it is singular that there are so| CLEMENT (“ Agate ”),—Apply to any seal engraver, 
very few quotations from the New Testament. In a | NOTICE. 


time of warfare it was natural that the more militant Communicati addressed to “ 

portions of Jewish history should be laid under con- | ead 
tribution, but we feel that many passages in both the psiness Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office 
Gospels and Epistles have been passed over which would | Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C . 
have been of service to militant Puritanism. We beg leave to state that we decline to return —" 


Many novelists and eome historians have painted the | 

men who formed the armies of the Long Parliament and not point; end 

the Commonwealth in far darker colours than they have 
warranted in doing, but this little book tends to 

show the of warfare was im- WRITING. —MSS.. Scientific, and of all 

pressed upon them, to the exclusion, in a great measure, eseriptions, Cops pecial 

of the teachings of our Blessed Lord and his followers, | PAMBAN Hastings House” 

It is worth noting that the quotations are from the | (for seven years of 34, Southampton-street, Strand). 

Geneva Bible, not from that which we call the 


ess, they are a valuable mine of information to the | 


Authorized Version. NIVERSITY TYPE-WRITING OFFICE, 

A Study of the Argonautica Valerius cous. ~ 


Mr. Summens has subjected this little-read classic to a 

searching investi ation, and here gives us the results of R. GILDERSOME - DICKINSON, of | Eden 
his study. With an elaborate minuteness not often | invastigATions Professionally —For Terms address to 12, Great 
found outside German commentators he analyzes the | Turnstile, London, W.C. 

lexis, style, and subject-matter of the poem, adducing “ 
numerous parallels from Statius, Silius, Apollonius, OREIGN STAMPS.— COLLECTORS desiring 


Ratablished 1870. 
The Mark o° the Deil, and other Northumbrian Tales. WINCH BROTHERS, Colchester. 


By Howard Pease. (Fisher Unwin.) - 
Ma, Pease has uced a volume of bright and interest- RABE, CURIOUS SUPFLIRD. tery, 


ing tales which have the, to us, additional advantage of Medicine, Poetry, Fiction, Shanenperian Railwa 

being in great part written in racy Northumbrian Eng: Books about price ~-Book Mar! 
Every student of dialect should have it on his | 

ebelves, e have met with a few words that are new ESTABLISHED 1851. 

to us; among them are feel, red ochre used for marking £Bik.3 3.68.8 BAN K, 


sheep, and the building ot the mouth of CHALE PER CENT. {NTERBST on DEPOSITS, 


pi 

mon of the killa. The pathos of "Wor Jimmy "is very | ovr DEPARTMENT 
Like of the other stories, it | now TWO OUINRAS per MONTH. 


Union-pas- 
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HISTORY AND ARCHAOLOGY. 


Published by David Douglas, Edinburgh. 
©. LowtTnerR.—TOUR in SCOTLAND in 1629. 


OUR JOURNALL into SCOTLAND, Anno eens 1629, Sth of 
November, from Lowther. By C. LOWTHE Ba ae. R. FALLOW, 
and PETER MAUSON 1 vol demy 8yo. 5s. » 

*,* The Journal describes a Tour taken from Carlisle to Perth, vid 
Selkirk, Galashiels, and and — remarks 
on e and places are exceedingly nm tl Po 

on Pema much to our inowiolge | of the social life and character of the 
time 


JOHN REID. NEW LIGHTS on OLD EDIN- 
BURGH Svo. Illustrated. (Nearly ready 
*,* The book Seals th lying between Parliament Square 
and the Tron Church, and is based chiefly upon unpublished documents 
hitherto inaccessible. 


JoHN GEDDIE.—The FRINGES of FIFE. [Illus- 
trated by Louls Wélerter. 1 vol. crown Svo. 5s 
*,* A description of a series of walks from Kincardine to St. An- 
drews, in which the more attractive features of the district covered by 
the pedestrian are fully indi 


JAMES INGLIS.—The HUMOUR of the SCOT 
neath NORTHERN LIGHTS and SOUTHERN CROSS. By the 
__ Author of ‘Oor Ain Folk,’ ce. 1 vol. crown 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


JAMES —OOR AIN FOLK: being Memories 
of Manse Life in the ey “tala aboot Auld Times. 1 vol. 
__ crown 8vo. Second Edition. 


Davip Mac ,—SCOTTISH GYPSIES 
UNDER the STEWARTS. 1 vol. demy vo. 6s. net. 


J. B. JouNstoN.—The PLACE NAMES of SCOT- 
LAND. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


W. F. Sxeng.—CELTIC SCOTLAND. Second 


Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 45s. 


Ww. me SKENE, — FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS of 


ALES. 2 vols. Svo. 36, 


E. ROBERTSON. SCOTLAND UNDER her 
BARLY KINGS. 2 vols. yo. 36s 


THe DUKE OF Anoyit.—SCOTLAND D AS IT WAS 
and AS IT IS. Second Edition. 1 vol. Syo. 7s. 6d. 


Sir ANDREW AGNEW. — The HEREDITARY 
SHERIFFS of GALLOWAY. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


R. Bruce ARMsTRONG.—The HISTORY of 
LIDDESDALE. 4to. 42s. net. 


T. Craic-Browy.—The HISTORY of SELKIRK- 
__ SHIRE. 2 2 vols. 4to. 4/. 10s. net. 


JosePH ANDERSON. — SCOTLAND in EARLY 
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se. ii. 
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Caution! of Imitations. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
1l, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


()VERHEARD in a "BUS.—* Sir, you are a 
I Rope not hurt Fou mechs” “ie soft sway 
the other's wrath 


sorte—liver, Dillousness, and that sort of thing, you know—thoro oroughly 
wretched.” “ My dear you; but why don't you 
take something? good.” onsense;, you 
haven't tried WoLtowars PI they Rover fail cases 
“Gad! ‘em. By jove! try ‘em at 
Hi! conductor, stop the 
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